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AN HOUR WITH BOB WHITE IN CUBA. 


By LIiEvT.-CoLONEL R. L. BULLARD, U. 8S. A. 


H* is not there so called. His fa- 

miliar American name is gone 

and he is a stiff and formal Latin 

of learned sound—Codornix. But what 

isinaname. He is the same.. That is 
enough. 

My friend, the Judge, had the tall, 
lean form and dry and shriveled visage 
of Don Quijote—a true Spanish type or 
Cervantes could never have left it to im- 
mortality in the dear, crazy old knight 
who fought fancies and windmills. But, 
more than in form, the Judge is of the 
blood and the spirit of those old Spanish 
grandees and conquerors who dominated 
the Western hemisphere from California 
to the Straits of Magellan—proud, form- 
al, knightly, domineering. Today he is 
in fine humor. He had “said mass” 
(held. court), he declared, for the day— 
sending four scamps to jail and ‘“ Tad- 
pole’ (the negro urchin terror of the 
town) to the correctional school for a 
year. Good work, he felt, that had 
earned him some recreation. 

My other companions? A Rural 
Guardsman of course, or we should not 
be in Cuba; an exile (that is, an U. S. 
Army officer) like myself; a follower of 
the Judge; and Don Julio, General Pring 
and Pepe—the three latter being pointers 
and setters with pride of ancestry not less 
than that of their masters. 

We came by a ride of an hour in the 
exile’s ambulance over Cuban (which 


means impossible) roads and among the 
plumed royal palms, whose tall, clean, 
regular stems showed white on either 
hand in ranks and files like the pipe- 
clayed, starched and stiffened soldiers of 
the days of Napoleon and Wellington. 
Among the gardens whence New York 
in winter draws her red tomatoes and big 
bell peppers, and round about in the 
fields and brush that raise our sugar and 
Cuba’s revolutionists, our sport was today 
to fall. Pasture lands and pea gardens, 
near brush and cane fields for cover, 
were the feeding grounds. The land- 
scape is sown with clumps and hedge- 
rows of bamboo, to which Bob takes 
with all his might from dog and gun. 
We alighted in a pasture, meadowlike 
but deep-covered to the knees with grass. 
Don Julio, old and trained, was sobered 
at once and dropped wildness and folly 
on being pelted by the Judge with those 
contemptuous Cuban epithets, Mal cri- 
ado! (4 mannered) and Sin verguenza! 
(shameless one). Not so with Pring and 
Pepe. Young, enthusiastic and _ wild, 
they were hard to bring and keep down. 
We had almost passed the pasture and 
could hear the low but ear-filling rustle 
of the sugar cane on the further side, 
when little Pepe put them up. <A swish 
and a flutter and they passed over our 
heads in wild flight. ‘Caramba!” (x 
disgust). The Judge fired both barrels 
andIone. A single bird tumbled and 
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fell struggling in the grass before a great 
idle ox who looked on with big, calm, 
unmoved eyes. Don Julio marked and 
brought the game. 

The flock? Swallowed up in the cane 
fields. Safe from dog, gun, hawk—I 
had almost said, from God Himself—so 
thick it was. 

Quick followed a flush of- meadow 
larks!!| A shot and a drop. I smiled 
but quickly managed to wipe it off un- 
seen—for the eye of the old hunter had 
not erred: the Judge had singled out, 
with deadly results, a lone quail in this 
strange company. 

The meadow was passed. We fol- 
lowed now a narrow aisle between fields 
of cane, to stumble upon a great covey 
that startled me like an electric shock. 
Both barrels went off, one after the 
other, over the tops of the tall cane. As 
no one else had fired, I looked as un- 
elated as I could and carelessly accepted 
the admiration of the party for the two 
kills that had resulted. If I could only 
have quit then! But on the open again 
—with straight-away shots missed, one 
after another, while the others covered 
themselves with glory—I brought upon 
myself first doubt, then discredit and 
finally contempt. I could see it in the 
eyes of both dogs and men. However, 
the open didn’t last forever; the birds 
soon brought us to the bamboo hedge- 
rows and clumps beyond. In like thick 
places I had shot from boyhood and now 
again felt myself at home. There flushes, 
exclamations, snap-shots, misses and kills 
happened indiscriminately. Other repu- 
tations died there too, like mine upon 
the open; for there the game showed 
game indeed—arching over the tree-tops 
like a high-thrown ball; switching curves 
out of sight behind bushes and tree- 
trunks in the twinkling of an eye; darts 
and flashes—leaving holes in the air that 
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swallowed up many a miss and exclama- 
tion of disappointment. Yet withal it 
was fine sport and we were bagging fast. 

Beyond a stretch of cabbages and to- 
matoes Don Julio stood again. A fusil- 
lade of shots and cuss-words (mixed 
English and Spanish), bagged but two 
birds—a third going as spoils to an hon- 
est countryman who had marked his dis- 
tant fall and had strategically arrived 
there ‘“fust.”” Perhaps it was but right, 
his just toll, because it was his land; but 
a different opinion was held by the rural 
guardsman who felt that, in cleaning up 
a nest of the farmer’s hens’ eggs in pass- 
ing near the farm-yard, he had but 
evened the score. Or was the act but a 
remaining habit of his old revolutionist 
days? Quien sabe? 

The birds soon brought us back to the 
bamboo and livelier sport, to which Pepe 
again, in his youthful and untrained en- 
thusiasm, largely contributed. He ranged 
far away and flushed and chased a great 
covey into our very midst in the bamboo 
thicket. They were many and then for 
twenty minutes again it was Crack! 
Bang! Ho! Caramba! ( gee) and Cuidado! 
(/ook out). Dogs and men were at it 
fast, and the frightened, rattled birds 
took to the trees, whence some had to 
be shaken and others brought down by 
the Judge with a revolver. Shots, shouts 
and flying birds filled the air and for 
safety I spread myself flat upon the 
ground, but could not stay. 

Long the shots popped like fire in a 
canebrake. In spite of the excitement 
and disorder, however, the rules of the 
game were fairly observed and the bag 
had soon grown to fill the desires of 
modest, non-murderous hunters—a dozen 
or so apiece. 

And, best of all, the rabbits had not 
tempted our young dogs—for in Cuba 
there are no “‘cotton-tails.”’ 




















A WAGON TRIP THROUGH YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


By LOUISE M. HOPKINS. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 
The Start. 


T was Tuesday, the 14th of August, 
1903. There were five of us in the 
party The-Man-who-Works, the 

Woman-who-Waits and the three lads 
(who shall be known in this chronicle, 
not by their works but by their nick- 
names), Soxie, aged 17; Chiny, aged 15, 
and Dutch, aged 12. As a rule, five is 
too great a number to be included in an 
expedition of this kind, requiring as it 
does a greater amount of supplies than 
can be conveniently accommodated. But 
one of the stipulations of the Park Out- 
ing had been that if one went, all should 
go; and certainly in this case the pleas- 
ure and satisfaction of being together far 
outweighed the extra work involved. 
The outfit consisted of a stout spring 
wagon, constructed for use on mountain 
roads, a wall tent (9x12), tarpaulin, 
beds, blankets, cooking utensils, oats for 
the horses and as much canned goods and 
food of various kinds as could be made 
room for. A grey team hitched to the 
wagon and two roan and bay spotted 
saddle ponies constituted the motive 
power. 

In journeys of this kind, where the 
route leads the party some distance from 
the usual habitations of man, a close re- 
lation {s almost certain to be established 
between the human members of the ex- 
pedition and the horses. There is a mu- 
tual dependence between the two which 
cannot be ignored. The ‘members of the 
party must rely upon the horses to con- 
vey them to their successive destinations ; 
while, on the other hand, the horses are 
wholly dependent upon their masters for 
food, care, etc. The two ponies, Dolly 
and Babe, had been ridden daily by the 





lads for several weeks previous to the 
beginning of the Park journey, but the 
grey team was seen for the first time 
on the afternoon of the day before the 
start. There was a tradition among the 
lads that the friend through whom the 
grey team was procured had called the 
grey mare Queen. But from the very 
first day she showed such peculiarities 
of disposition and manifested so much 
anxiety to shirk her duties and responsi- 
bilities on to the shoulders of her well- 
meaning but meek-spirited mate, that to 
bestow upon her so lovely and gracious 
a name was out of the question. If the 
grey horse had a name no one knew 
what it was. Henceforth the two were 
known respectively as the Grey Mare 
and the Grey Horse. The pintos proved 
most useful and lovable companions of 
the road. 

At 9 o’clock on the morning of the 
14th the party left the DeMaris Hot 
Springs, the pride and boast of the little 
town of Cody, Wyoming, where for sev- 
eral weeks we had enjoyed the novel 
experience of drinking healing mineral 
waters from springs still in a state of 
primitive beauty and bathing in huge ° 
basins blasted out of the living rock and 
filled with water heated by Nature to 
the exact temperature to make bathing 
a joy forever. The Man-who-Works 
and Soxie with the team and Chiny and 
Dutch on the ponies took the steep, wind- 
ing road which leads from the Springs 
to the top of the bluff. The Woman- 
who-Waits followed the footpath which 
climbs in an almost perpendicular short 
cut to the summit and joined the rest 
of the party at the point where the path 
merged into the wagon road. Here the 
party paused for a moment to look down 
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upon the green waters of the Shoshone, 
flowing swiftly at the base of red granite 
walls, and to wave a gay Good-bye to 
the group of neighbors and friends who 
had gathered to wish them good luck 
and a safe return. Then they were off. 

For hours the route led without inci- 
dent or change of direction toward the 
northwest, the barren, storm-gnawed 
heights of Hart Mountain on the right 
and the green, undulating folds of Rat- 
tlesnake Mountain on the left. Lonely 
ranches were passed, their sun-bleached 
buildings scarcely distinguishable from 
the huge fragments of rocks scattered 
over the surrounding hills. 

At noon luncheon was eaten and the 
horses fed, and soon after the party 
passed the pretentious buildings and cor- 
rals of the Hart Mountain Ranch. The 
road now left the valley which it had 
followed ever since leaving the Springs 
and wound in and out among high hills 
but always with the same general trend 
toward the northwest. The tawny crags 
of Hart and the black-green billows of 
Rattlesnake Mountain sank out of sight, 
and with them disappeared the last fa- 
miliar landmark which we were to know 
for three eventful weeks. Late in the af- 
ternoon the road skirted the base of an 
immense limestone spur and climbed cir- 
cuitously toward the summit of a grass- 
grown hill. Night was fast approach- 
ing. The valley below was full of shad- 
ow. All the strangeness and beauty of 
the day seemed concentrated in the pink 
and white ledges of the limestone spur. 
Its heights rose mysteriously with the 
weary travelers as they ascended. 

The camp that first night out was 
pitched in a tiny amphitheatre near the 
summit of the grass-grown hill. An 
abandoned cabin stood nearby and hun- 
dreds of white-faced cattle grazed on 
the slope to the east. Facing the camp 
toward the south, across the narrow val- 
ley, rose the pink and white glory of the 
limestone spur; toward the west purple- 
black, pine-clad mountains received the 
setting sun. The lads brought water 
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from a spring a short distance below 
the camp. It was limited in quantity 
and brackish to the taste but we made 
the best of it. 

The next morning the pintos were 
missing and consternation reigned in the 
camp. The grey team had been hop- 
pled and had fed quietly nearby on the 
hillside. Possibly the ponies in a spasm 
of homesickness had attempted to re- 
turn to their snug stable at the Springs, 
35 miles away. Dutch, on the Grey 
Mare, was dispatched to the foot of the 
limestone spur, where a gate which 
spanned the road would stop their ré- 
treat; he returned in an hour without 
having seen a trace of the truants. They 
were discovered later, feeding quietly in 
a little glade to the west of the camp. 
And not once again throughout the trip 
was a horse missing. One and all they 
acknowledged the spot where the white 
tent stood as home and the canvas nose- 
bags as their feeding place. 





CHAPTER II. 
Dead Indian Hill. 


The search for the missing ponies had 
caused a delay of nearly two hours, and 
owing to the late start 12 miles only 
were accomplished during the forenoon 
of the second day. The morning drive 
was through a beautiful, park-like re- 
gion of meadow and forest, the scenery 
becoming more mountainous and increas- 
ing in grandeur at every mile. At noon 
the party arrived at the summit of the 
eastern rampart of the Absaroka Range. 
The descent on the western side of this 
pass is called Dead Indian Hill and is 
known and dreaded far and widé as a 
difficult and dangerous piece of road. 
The party had been warned of this hill 
before leaving the Springs. “ It is seven 
miles long and of unmentionable steep- 
ness,” said friends at the Springs, who 
were decrying the feasibility of the Cook 
City route to the Park. “ You have to 


tie trees to the back end of the wagon 
to keep from going end over end to de- 
You will break your necks 


struction. 
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going down and you will never get up. 
Wait; the Government road will be com- 
pleted next year. You can then go in 
comfort and safety.” But Alas! by next 
year the people and the event might be 
far, far apart. Well-meaning friends 
were informed that we had come to Wy- 
oming to see things, not to be comforta- 
ble. We could be comfortable at home. 
And as for safety, the Man-who-Works 
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steep with frightful abruptness. And 
somewhere, zigzagging from ledge to 
ledge, was the road which must be passed 
over in order to reach the bottom. 

But with the dread descent imminent, 
the party lingered long to gaze spell- 
bound upon the scene which had sud- 
denly opened before them. During a 
stay of several weeks at Cody and the 
Springs, and on numerous excursions to 
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“A ranchman on horseback joined our party and rode ‘with us a short distance.” 





is a born horseman—a horseman for four 
generations back. The lads and the 
Woman-who-Waits knew well that where 
team and wagon had gone, team and 
wagon could go again under his skilful 
guidance. It looked dubious. From the 
top of the pass where the party stood, 
and from whence a short section only 
of the road could be seen, the mountain 
dropped down and down in steep after 


the neighboring mountains, they had in 
a measure become familiar with the gen- 
eral appearance of mountain scenery; 
but nothing had been seen which com- 
pared with this in grandeur and sublime 
beauty. It was a meeting place of the 
mountains. From north, south, west and 
intermediate points, huge, pine-clad 
mountains came floating out of the cloud- 
less blue ether. It was a rendezvous, 
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and here, far from the habitations of 
puny man, the King of the Mountains 
had appointed a pageant of tawny, green- 
girdled vassals on some grim, inscrut- 
able: purpose of his own. Mountains 
lifting their crests over the shoulders of 
other mountains; mountains sailing on 
an even keel in indescribable majesty ; 
mountains tip-tilted, as if their cargo of 
iron and ore and granite was not prop- 
erly adjusted; mountains galore, and of 
a beauty to make one’s heart swell. 

But time was passing. If the descent 
of Dead Indian Hill was to be accom- 
plished that day, no more time must be 
spent in admiring mountains. It was 
afternoon and the lads were hungry. A 
hasty luncheon of bread, canned meat 
and fruit was eaten; after which prepar- 
ations for the descent were quickly com- 
pleted. Under the direction of a friendly 
herder, who for some inexplicable reason 
had pitched his tent at the summit of 
the wind-swept pass, a pine tree of me- 
dium size was cut down and fastened 
securely to the rear axle of the wagon. 
This primitive method of steadying and 
retarding the progress of a wagon on 
steep and dangerous declivities was em- 


ployed by the Mormons in their pilgrim- . 


ages across the mountains and it is there- 
fore called a Mormon brake. The wagon 
was also fitted with strong brakes of the 
usual kind. Everything ready—down 
the cortége went, grinding, sliding, 
lurching from side to side of the uneven 
road. The Man-who-Works was on the 
seat guiding the team; Chiny, the ven- 
turesome, was perched amidst the green 
branches of the Mormon brake. Soxie 
and Dutch rode the pintos, while the 
Woman-who-Waits prudently walked 
over the most dangerous portion of the 
road. Fortunately the worst came first, 
and after the first mile no dangers were 
encountered which could not have been 
overcome by any driver of average skill. 
The Mormon brake was drawn to one 
side of the road and abandoned, in com- 
pany with hundreds of other pine trees 
which had served a similar purpose, and 
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the little party went safely on its way 
down the famous hill—arriving at the 
bottom at 2 p.m. At the risk of dam- 
aging the reputation for veracity of our 
friends at the Springs, we must state that 
the hill was about 4% miles in length. 

The remainder of the afternoon was 
passed in driving leisurely through the 
Valley of the Sunlight River and wind- 
ing in and out around the bases of those 
wonderful mountains which we had seen 
for the first time from the summit of 
Dead Indian Hill. On a nearer view 
they were less beautiful perhaps, but in- 
finitely more rugged and_ imposing. 
Their beetling crags stood out, naked and 
bold. Hundreds of acres on their pine- 
clad slopes had been seared and left 
grey and lifeless by forest fires, and rock- 
slide and snow-slide had cut deep gashes 
down their rugged sides. For miles the 
road skirted the base of a semi-circular 
battlement more than a hundred feet in 
height, the strata of which were laid up 
with such precision and regularity that 
it was difficult to believe that it was the 
work of Nature and not of man. And 
here at a little spring, with that remark- 
able natural fortification at hand, the 
camp was made the second night out. 
Soxie, the relic hunter, found here a very 
beautiful pair of deer horns, which were 
laid aside to be picked up on the return 
trip. 

Although we had been out two days, 
we had not yet reached the Park proper 
but were within the confines of the For- 
est Reserve—a region patrolled by Gov- 
ernment forest and game wardens but 
under somewhat less strict surveillance 
than the Park itself. We had passed 
out of the cattle country and had en- 
tered the sheep range. Every blade of 
grass had disappeared before these vo- 
racious little money-makers and the 
horses were on short rations of grass 
that night; but double portions of grain 
were fed to make up the deficiency. 

The next morning the road passed 
over a rocky, sliding trail through gloomy 
pine forests and then across pleasant, 
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open meadows, interspersed with marsh- 
land and small lakes. The course was 
toward the northwest and we were ap- 
proaching a magnificent range of moun- 
tains which extended across our path al- 
most due north and south. Peak after 
peak, cloud-like in the distance and 
streaked with snow, unfolded in the clear 
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distance. “Do you live near?” asked 
the Man-who-Works. 

“ Yes—there is my ranch.” 

He pointed across the narrow valley 
toward a group of buildings and corrals 
on the farther side; he further informed 
us that fresh milk, butter and eggs could 
be procured there; also that fishing in 








““A bear and two cubs crossed the road in front of the team, and stood 
eyeing the outfit suspicously.”’ 





blue atmosphere, until, miles away to the 
north, the range culminated in a solitary 
needle of rock that fairly pierced the 
sky. It was most beautiful. 

There were copper mines in this neigh- 
borhood but they were in an undeveloped 
state. A ranchman on horseback joined 
our party here and rode with us a short 


the Clark’s Fork was excellent. Wouldn’t 
we like to camp a few days in the valley? 

It sounded alluring. We used milk 
of a brand denominated “ condemned ” 
(condensed) by the lads and butter from 
a tub labeled frankly Oleo. But fresh 
milk and butter and.eggs were among 
the things from which we had expa- 
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triated ourselves when we decided upon 
this outing, and fishing had been so good 
at the Springs that it had actually palled, 
and so the good ranchman’s invitation 
was declined. 

“Can you tell us the name of that 
peak?” asked the Man-who-Works, 
pointing northward toward the needle of 
rock. The ranchman glanced casually at 
the heaven-aspiring wonder. (He lived 
all his days within sight of it.) “ Some 
folks call it Index Peak and some call 
it Pilot Peak,” he said. He offered no 
further information in regard to the 
mountain and soon after he crossed the 
stream and wended his way among the 
pines to his lonely home. 





CHAPTER III. 


A Bloodless Encounter. 


The camp that night was on the Clark’s 
Fork. The next morning we started 
gayly on our way. We had by this time 
become somewhat accustomed to the 
strangeness of the nomad life and were 
beginning to enjoy it. The road led 
through a forest but it was not a dark 
and gloomy wood like some we _ had 
known. The sun filtered warmly through 
the pines and little glades opened on 
every hand. Squirrels chattered and 
scolded among the cones and gooseberry 
and currant bushes grew everywhere. 
The Man-who-Works, the Woman-who- 
Waits and Soxie were in the wagon; 
Chiny and Dutch on the pintos scouted 
in the rear. Suddenly the grey team 
halted with pointed ears. There were 
half-smothered exclamations’ from the 
occupants of the wagon and frantic ges- 
tures to the two lads in the rear to come 
on. A bear and two cubs had crossed 
the road in front of the team not ten 
yards distant, and, halting by the road- 
side, stood eyeing the outfit suspiciously. 
It was a black bear of medium size and 
the cubs were as large as week-old lambs. 
The Woman-who-Waits had an instant 
vision of a black bear-skin rug adorning 
the floor of the hall at home; Soxie 
reached for the gun. But the Man-who- 
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Works, prudently mindful of the dear 
ones under his charge, forbade any mix- 
up with a mother bear fighting for her 
babies. The only weapons in the party 
were a fowling piece and a rifle of small 
calibre, and these would have been quite 
ineffectual for such game. So we re- 
mained quiet, watching the strange wild 
things, until the mother bear, satisfied 
that she was not going to be attacked, 
pushed her babies before her into the 
thicket and disappeared. We resumed 
our journey, glad that the incident had 
ended peacefully. Far better a picture 
like this in the memory than one of 
carnage and probable danger. 

Every moment now some new beauty 
unfolded before our eager eyes. Pres- 
ently the road ascended and traversed a 
shelf or bench on the mountainside. On 
our left, close at hand, the mountain 
rose grandly, terrace above terrace. The 
lower slopes on our immediate right were 
shut off from view by tall pine forests ; 
but beyond the forests, across a broad 
valley and apparently almost on a level 
with us, were vast fields of snow, their 
gleaming white surface spiked with the 
purple shadows of the higher peaks. 
This was the Bear Tooth Range, and 
very lonely and desolate and terrible it 
appeared on that August morning. In 
front of us, from the north, Index Peak 
was swiftly approaching, and every turn 
of the winding road revealed new beau- 
ties in its outline. Now it was a fan- 
shaped arc, black against the vivid blue 
of the sky; again it was a needle-like 
spire piercing the air; then merely a 
rugged mountain top, barren and flecked 
with snow. After a time the nearer 
heights intervened and shut it out from 
our sight. 

Shortly before noon the road turned 
west, crossed the divide and descended 
swiftly down a narrow valley to Cook 
City. This place had at one time been a 
lively mining town and it is interesting 
to note that every pound of supplies for 
the population and machinery for work- 
ing the mines had either been packed 
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over the range or brought in by wagon 
down Dead Indian Hill and over the 
road which we had traveled. But the 
veins of ore had played out and now 
the population had dwindled to a mere 
handful: a store, postoffice and black- 
smith shop made up the business por- 
tion. Deserted cabins lined both sides 
of the one street and valuable machinery, 
brought in with such high hopes and in- 
finite toil, lay rusting by the roadside. 
The little valley itself, less than a quar- 
ter of a mile in width and walled in by 
splendid mountains, was very beautiful 
and dewy and fresh in its brief summer 
glory of flowers and green shrubs; but 
one shudders to think what life there in 
mid-winter would be like. Even then, 
flurries of snow were sweeping down 
from the mountain-tops. The Man-who- 
Works had something done to the shoes 
of the Grey Horse at the smith’s and we 
replenished our depleted store of food 
and horse-feed at the store. Then, after 
receiving from the store-keeper the gift 
of a daily paper printed the day after 


we had left the Springs, we continued on /_ 


our way, crossing and recrossing the 
shallow waters of Soda Butte Creek, 
which flowed down the middle of the 
valley, and disputed the right of way 
with the road. 

At nightfall mountains, valley, stream 
and road made an abrupt turn toward the 
southwest, and here at this elbow we 
first entered the confines of the Park 
proper, near the northeast corner. Here 
the camp for the night was pitched and 
the next morning a cold drive of two 
hours through a gloomy pine forest 
brought us to the Soda Butte Station, 
where for the first time we came in con- 
tact with the Park police. The station 
consisted of three or four rude log and 
clapboard buildings, nestling under a bar- 


_ ren sage-brush and rock-strewn bluff and 


garrisoned by a small detachment of 
troopers, whose duty it was to protect 
the Park game from predatory hunters 
and to prevent forest fires. No hunting 


is allowed within the limits of the Park. 
The officer in charge of the station wound 
a wire around the locks of the lads’ guns 
and sealed it with a leaden seal. Then, 
provided with a printed copy of Park 
regulations, we proceeded on our way. 
At noon we crossed the east fork of the 
Yellowstone and stopped for luncheon. 
Here Chiny caught a 2-pound trout—a 
speckled beauty, which with several of 
his kind had been loafing in plain sight 
in the shadow of the bridge pier. Later 
in the afternoon an antelope was sighted. 
The beautiful creature stood motionless 
in the thin shade of an aspen grove until 
the lads rode quite near; then it turned, 
and, gliding swiftly and silently up the 
slope, disappeared. Soon after this, the 
main branch of the Yellowstone was 
erossed. It was a swift, turbulent stream, 
still chafing from its passage through 
the Grand Cafion a few miles above. 
For further security the bridge which 
spanned it was strengthened by huge 
cables, extending from the centre of the 
bridge to trees and rocks on either bank. 
‘\ Through some miscalculation as to dis- 
tance, night overtook us as we were as- 
cending a long, steep mountain slope, 
where no ground suitable for a camp was 
to be found. We made the best of an 
awkward situation, however, and the tent 
was set up on the best spot available and 
a roaring camp-fire built. A grand view 
of sun-lit mountains and shadow-filled 
valley and winding river spread out in a 
wide semi-circle below us, and as the 
night deepened and the velvet shadows 
grew blacker and crept higher, twinkling 
lights leaped out of the darkness, as if 
in answer to our own beacon, and marked 
the camping places of other tourists in 
the valley below. 

The next morning people, saddles, 
canned goods and everything movable 
was mixed up in an inextricable jumble 
on the down-hill side of the tent. Noth- 
ing but the tent-pins had prevented the 
outfit from rolling to the foot of the 
mountain during the night. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The Mammoth Hot Springs. 


An easy drive over a splendid road 
brought us to the Mammoth Hot Springs 
in time for luncheon. Up to this time 
our route had lain among grand, lonely 
mountains, through forests in a sparsely 
inhabited region. With the exception of 
the tradespeople at Cook City and the 
police at the Soda Butte station, we had 
perhaps spoken with half-a-dozen people 
since leaving the Springs near Cody: a 
herder or two, the ranchman on the 
Clark’s Fork, a mail carrier with a piti- 
fully lean bag, who had stopped in his 
swift gallop from Mammoth Hot Springs 
to Cook City long enough to warn us of 
the unsafe condition of the Yellowstone 
bridge, made up the number. But now 
all this was changed. The Park season 
was open, and tourists from all over the 
world were passing in and out through 
this northern gateway. The military 
force which is in charge of the Park has 
its headquarters here. We were di- 
rected to the house occupied by the Com- 
mandant of the Post. It was a comfort- 
able frame dwelling, surrounded by a 
green lawn, upon which several streams 
of water were playing from hose. A 
sentinel paced his monotonous beat up 
and down the porch. Here the lads left 
their guns. They could not be discharged 
in the Park and were in the way in the 
wagon. After complying with some 
simple formula, such as signing names, 
etc., we were allowed to proceed upon 
our way. All ‘was life and movement 
in the town. Coaches loaded with tour- 
ists had just come in from Cinnabar 
and were unloading their freight of 
sight-seers at the hotel for luncheon. 
The shops, containing everything from 
a 10-point antlered elk head to a 
post-card, were thronged with souvenir 
hunters. 

After an hour spent in looking about 
the town, our party set out to explore 
the famous thermal springs which give 
name to the place. The first object to 
claim our attention was the Liberty Cap. 
This is a bee-hived shaped cone, 20 ft. 
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in diameter at the base and 50 ft. in 
height, which stands on a small level 
plain of volcanic formation in front of 
the hotel; it is built up of layer upon 
layer of volcanic matter, which has been 
thrown out of the earth by the action of 
one of these springs. No water issues 
from the top of the cone now but traces 
of moisture can be seen on one side, 
showing that the action of the water, 
although weak, still goes on in the inte- 
rior. It is of a pale brown and cream 
color. 

A white, upward-curving road brought 
our party quickly to the shelf or bench 
upon which is situated the famous Cleo- 
patra Terrace. This is the most strik- 
ing and beautiful combination of water 
and volcanic formation known to the 
world. One hesitates long before at- 
tempting a description of this marvel- 
ously beautiful spring. Imagine dozens 
of pools of limpid, warm water, blue as 
sapphire from the reflection of the sky 
above, and contained in fluted basins of 
white and cream and pale yellow, each 
color shading into the other with a har- 
mony of exquisite delicacy. These ba- 
sins have been formed of volcanic crys- 
tals by the age-long action of the water. 
The pools are semi-circular in shape and 
are arranged irregularly one above the 
other in a retrocede order up the side 
of the steep terrace. The water, over- 
flowing from the topmost terrace, wells 
from basin to basin and carries with it 
the volcanic crystals which have builded 
the beautiful structure. The volcanic 
crystals form rapidly and readily attach 
themselves to any surface. A blade of 
grass or a weed or a bit of stick im- 
mersed over night in the water becomes 
a thing of beauty but is too perishable 
for ordinary rough handling. 

Higher up the hill we descended by 
means of a 40-foot ladder into a crevice 
called the Devil’s Kitchen. This is not 


a pretty place and is of interest chiefly 

from the fact that it is a dry spring 

and in it the interior appearance of those 

spouting geysers, of which we were to 

see > many during the next few days, 
| 


can studied. 


It was like a deep, nar- 
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row cave, lined with ash-grey, rounded 
projections, closely resembling the bot- 
toms of kettles or cauldrons—hence the 
name. The nomenclature of the Park 
throughout savors strongly of the nether 
pit and the guide book used by our party 
was embellished with a foolish but sug- 
gestive rhyme which recounted that 
Satan one dark night, wandering farther 
afield than usual in his search for vic- 
tims, became lost. But chancing to pass 
over the Park region, he was greeted 
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ping place, the Norris Geyser Basin. 
The smooth, white road climbed up- 
ward from the Mammoth Hot Springs 
on a steep gradient. On our right spread 
a field of chaotic stone; not moss-grown, 
rounded boulders, but ash-grey, naked 
fang-like rocks—the refuse of the earth, 
thrown here in indescribable confusion. 
This rock field was called the Hoo-doo’s, 
and the name perhaps expresses as well 
as any other the character of the place. 
The road skirts this rock field for some 











SILVER GATE AND BUNSEN PEAK. 





with a familiar odor which assured him 
that he was not far from home. 

Many other springs were visited at 
this place, but all had the same general 
characteristics as the Cleopatra—limpid, 
blue water and white and ochre forma- 
tion in strange and fantastic pattern— 
but less beautiful than the former. The 
middle of the afternoon found our party 
on the road again. The coaches had 
gone on long before and were by this 
time far on their way to their next stop- 


distance and at one point is blasted 
through it for a little way, forming the 
Silver Gateway. On our left was a lit- 
tle valley and beyond the valley rose 
the cool, green heights of Bunsen Peak. 
A little later the beautiful Golden Gate 
was passed. Here the little valley ended 
in a deep gorge, with Bunsen Peak still 
on the left and the towering wall of yel- 
low rock, which forms the gateway and 
around which the road is built, on the 
right. 
To be continued. 
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FROM CENTRAL AMERICAN WILDS. 


By J. E. FOSTER. 


OME months ago 
Sports AFIELD told 
of a deer that had be- 
come tame in a Maine 
lumbering camp. This 
led me to reflections 
on the great number 
of the wild animals 
of this country that 
are very easily tamed 
and domesticated and of my experience 
in the domestication of some of them. 

In the fawning season one can buy 
dozens of little spotted baby deer, at 
20 cents each, that the country people 
bring in. A few days is sufficient for 
their domestication. Their timidity rap- 
idly diminishes and is replaced with con- 
fidence, which soon runs into imperti- 
nence, and they finally become more in- 
sistent in their demands than a_ pet 
grandchild. They are snoops of the first 
rank: their noses are into everything ; 
their demands follow their desires sin 
the most imperative manner, and their 
perfect fearlessness recognizes no re- 
buke. 

Such has been my experience with a 
buck that, when a month old, I took into 
my family, and. my experience is con- 
firmed by observing the efforts of others 
in taming the timid creatures. The lit- 
tle buck soon learned that sugar and the 
like came from our hands and milk from 
dishes, and that one’s pockets and other 
receptacles about the house were also 
liable to reward his search with some- 
thing eatable. This cunning propensity 
soon grew into audacious impertinence: 
he was everywhere and into everything. 
When he reached about 10 months of 
age, he became very troublesome and 
even dangerous. Coming up from be- 
hind, he would rear up on his hind-legs 
and throw himself on one, striking with 


his feet and head. His pranks becoming 
unbearable, I finally gave him to a 
neighbor, and there he became more in- 
solent than with us. He would get out 
into the street and attack not only the 
people but also go for the dogs. They 
were finally compelled to kill him. 

It is the custom here to cut off the 
tips of the ears of domesticated deer, 
so that when it rains the entrance to the 
interior of the ears cannot be covered, 
and the rain-drops, falling into the ex- 
posed ears, drive the animals to take 
shelter in the house. This forcibly keeps 
them in relation with the family; but it 
is scarcely necessary, as a few grains 
of corn given daily will bring them in 
for it from the woods or fields. The 
best venison I ever ate was from a 2- 
year-old castrated buck that had made 
his daily trips from the fields to the 
house for his rations of corn. 

On the first Sunday that I passed 
in the country, in the market at the 
mines, I bought the fresh skin of a large 
puma, a perfectly green skin of a moun- 
tain tigress and a son of the latter, about 
6 weeks old. The little tiger was about 
the size of a domestic cat. I tied him 
with a cord about 3 yards long to the 
leg of a safe in the office. Some little 
time after, I went to him and put out 
my hand to stroke him and got his sharp 
little teeth buried in the ball of my 
thumb with all the force of his jaws. 
Surprised, I cuffed him so hard that he 
flew a couple of yards. I then hauled 
him from under the safe, where he had 
taken refuge, and as, on my second at- 
tempt to stroke him, he again tried to 
grab my hand, I thrust it well into his 
jaws so that he could not exercise their 
force to bite me, and, holding it there, 
stroked him; and he seemed to like it. 
In a short time he became quite tame 
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and was not content if he was not rest- 
ing on my feet; but he always snarled 
and spat at the slightest movement. At 
night I tied him out on the balcony. 
When he was about 10 weeks old he 
one night gnawed off the slight rope that 
held him and strayed away. The dogs 
got after him and the chase was kept up 
for a considerable time. As he could 
not be found the following day, I con- 
cluded that my tiger had been devoured 
by the dogs; but such was not the case. 
Three days later, when we were at the 
table, the little fellow crept in at the 
door. He was thin, and, with head and 
tail hanging to the lowest points, was 
the picture of humility. He came to my 
call and did not snarl a bit when I of- 
fered him food but took it with humble 
gratitude... As I passed much of my 
time away from the mines, I was com- 
pelled to leave him to the care of the 
servants, who teased him and thereby 
brought out all his savage tendencies. 
When he was half-grown, I left the mine 
for a visit to the States. Deprived of 
my protection, he became more savage 
and dangerous and was finally shot. 

A month ago I visited a friend, Mr. 
Siercke, in Choluteca. He had a pair 
of coast tigers—that is, of the yellow 
striped variety. They were 20 days old 
and the size of a large domestic cat. 
Their eyes were still opalescent and their 
vision dull, nor did they have good use 
of their legs, but. tumbled about like 
weak-legged pups, as uncertain in their 
gait as in their vision. Their color is a 
dark brown ground with dull yellow 
rings. When they are large enough, 
Mr. Siercke will send them to Germany. 

Without referring to many other wild 
animals of the Tropics that are easily 
domesticated, I will describe three beau- 
tiful birds that readily accept amiable 
relations with man. One is a pretty lit- 
tle yellow songster, in pale yellow and 
brown, and a little larger and rounder 
than the canary which he _ resembles. 
They need but the restraint of a cord 
for a day or so to become quite willing 


to stay around and be cared for. No 
cage or other confinement is used for 
them ; they are left quite free to hop and 
fly about the house and yard. Their 
cheery little warble is, in clear Spanish, 
“Sacude colchon” (shake mattress), by 
which name they are known throughout 
the country. 

The piche (pronounced peé-chay), 
which I interpret “widgeon,’ quickly 
takes his place contentedly amongst the 
domestic fowls in the yard. It is a 
small, roundish, duck-like water fowl, 
with a slim, graceful neck and small 
head. Its color is a rich dark brown 
with black tips. In domesticity they are 
left unconfined, generally in pairs, to 
wander at will about the house and they 
rarely desert. They are useful as alert, 
jealous, courageous sentinels. Nor 
beast nor bird, not belonging to it, must 
invade their domain. If the invader 
does not retire at their challenge, they 
attack him in the most ferocious manner, 
even though he be as large as a dog or 
hog; and with equal courage they will 
charge men and particularly women, 
who may be out of place or disagreeable 
to them. The people and animals be- 
longing to the establishment they recog- 
nize with a friendly chirp and let them 
pass unmolested. When domesticated 
in pairs, male and female, they will at 
nesting time fly away, and with short 
daily visits to the house, remain during 
the brooding season, and at its close re- 
turn permanently, bringing a brood of 
little ones with them. If it is a lone fe- 
male that is domesticated, she will go off 
at the same season and in due time re- 
turn with her brood, to rear them in the 
yard. 

The creature of the wild most at- 
tractive as a pet. and companionable ad- 
junct to the household, and useful as a 
jealous sentinel, ever vigilantly caring 
for the security of his domain, is the 
Alcaravan. The dictionary says that ¢he 
English name is Bittern. The only 


knowledge that I: iy the bittern is 
that derivétly from Pine 
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Robinson and The Deserted Village. 
The description given in the former and 
the reference made in the latter, and also 
an engraving in the former, do not quite 
agree with the bird that I refer to as 
the Alcaravan. Our alcaravan has the 
build of that marsh bird: long legs, slim 
body covered with closely lain feathers, 
and a long, strong, sharp beak. Its 
feathers are shaded in stripes from dark 
brown to light brown; its head is large 
and so colored as to give the appearance 
of being crested, which it is not. It is 
found on the dry plains of the coast, 
even in mid-summer, when the streams 
are nearly or quite dry and the marshes 
are entirely dried up. On a moonlight 
night hundreds of them may be seen 
making short and noisy flights about the 
plains. Its size is about that of a half- 
grown barnyard fowl. 
Domesticated—he quickly becomes so 
—the alcaravan is an intelligent, com- 
panionable pet and a discerning and re- 
liable sentinel by night and day. Ever 
superlatively alert to every movement 
or sound, he sleeps only at short inter- 
vals in the daytime, and then not in some. 
quiet retreat but in the open, close be- 
side a pathway in the midst of the move- 
ment of the house and with one eye al- 
ways open. The cowboys of the plains 
tell me that they find the feathers of all 
other birds that have been destroyed by 
their natural enemies but never the 
plumage of an alcaravan. As a watch- 
man he is superior to the dog, for he is 
more discriminating and will not take 
any food whatever in an irregular man- 
ner, and therefore cannot be poisoned, 
as a dog might be. Even in taking his 
daily rations (meat and hard boiled 
eggs) he is very circumspect—examin- 
ing the food carefully. He also keeps 
the yard clean of insects of all kinds, 
many of which are injurious—particular- 
ly the tarantula pica caballo (horse 
spider) that bites the horse in the crown 
of the hoof, often causing a great in- 
flammation and the loss of the hoof. 
He is very jealous of all other pets of 
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the household and in that case is com- 
bative. If the cat be fed or pettca in his 
presence, he spreads his wing~, stretches 
himself out close to the ground and darts 
for her, grabbing her in the hind-leg 
just above the paw and sends her scam- 
pering for safety. His cry is a simple 
Qua! qua! repeated and varied in ex- 
pression, so as to clearly express his dif- 
ferent sentiments. To express exulta- 
tion he has a scale on the sound “qua” 
which is produced very much as the 
burro executes its prolonged bray. It 
begins softly and gradually and inces- 
santly augments in calibre and pitch un- 
til it reaches its maximum, and then de- 
clines in gradations, as it ascended, but 
more rapidly to exhaustion. It seems 
impossible or at least inconvenient for 
him to stop it until he gets through the 
entire scale. 

A few days ago I was seated reading 
in a remote part of the house when the 
bird came running in at the full speed 
of his long legs and with cries of alarm. 
As soon as he saw that he had my atten- 
tion, he turned back at the same pace; 
following him out, I found that a goat 
had invaded the patio and was eating a 
rose bush. One night some little pigs 
got into the patio by crawling under the 
carriage door and woke me up by crop- 
ping the tender grass under my window. 
I went out to drive them away, but when 
I got to the place they had disappeared. 
Presuming that they had returned to the 
street, I closed the hole and re-entered 
the house. All this time the alcaravan, 
who, having been at the moment at tke 
rear of the deep patio, had not noticed 
the sly entrance of the pigs, was calling 
me energetically and put on extra force 
as I re-entered the house. I had not 
been quiet in bed ten minutes when the 
pigs were again at the grass. Then I 
understood the reason of the protests of 
the bird when I closed the hole and 
turned into the house. The pigs, in- 


stead of escaping to the street when I 
went out, had retired quietly to the rear 
of the patio, and the bird had been warn- 
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ing me of x. I went out again and the 
pigs again sneaked away to the extreme 
rear of the patio and kept silent. I 
therefore, after re-opening the exit, 
went in search of them, the bird indi- 
cating their hiding place, and drove 
them out. The bird, with a few “quas” 
of satisfaction, then let me enter the 
house without protest. 

Although alcaravans are often kept in 
pairs, they do not breed in domesticity. 

Before closing, I must refer to a 
fourth bird, also native of these coun- 
tries, and king of all songsters. It is 
the Censontli, known as the American 
Mockingbird. It is a little smaller than 
the lark and feathered in very modest 
grey. Although it cannot be given lib- 
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erty, but must be confined in a large 
cage, it becomes very taine and affec- 
tionate. It also is a good sentinel and 
from its cage gives warning of any 
strange presence in the house. With 
its familiars it is fearless and playful 
and constantly calls to them in an affec- 
tionate manner. Beneath its modest 
grey garb it has a soul. It must have a 
soul; for without a soul—a rich, sensi- 
tive soul—it could not conceive the ut- 
terances of its song, that gives vent to 
its sentiments in music so rich in sound, 
so perfect in expressions, now of re- 
dundant joyousness and again of plaint- 
ive insinuation, that our hearts move 
with deep emotions in response to it. 


THE MISSISSIPPI. 


By E. K. STEDMAN. 


ee <sme @ ae 1TH the advent of the small 
NY, A gasoline engine and light- 





draft launch, motor boat- 
ing on the Northern Mis- 
sissippi started out a few 
years ago as a fad; but 
when the small expense 
simplicity of operation became 
known it was taken up at once by the 
river folks as one of the best and least 
laborious of ways to make the summer’s 
vacation a time of exploration along 
this grand old stream. 

Unlike the rowboat trip, where you 
pitch camp every night, or the house- 
boat trip, where you are compelled to 
travel down-stream, the naphtha launch 
appealed to those who wanted to come 
and go when and where they desired and 
at a speed that outdistanced the row- 
boat and the houseboat as the automo- 
bile out-travels the ox team. 

When first brought out, the gasoline 
engine was half success, half failure. It 
would break down when only half the 
journey was consumed; it would not re- 
spond to treatment and was the cause of 
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more profanity than any invention I 
know of; for naturally when a man 
plans to land a black bass at Beck’s Dam 
at 5 a. m., and 7 a. m. finds him float- 
ing in mid-stream, 5 miles from the dam, 
with hands blistered trying to make the 
power and machinery connect, and 
passed and laughed at by the rowboat 
outers—well, What would you do? But 
that is all over. The engines go all right 
now, and you can be at Beck’s Dam at 
5 a. m. and catch your black bass at 
5:01 a. m. (if you are fortunate). 

Most of the launches on the Northern 
Mississippi are from 16 to 20 ft. long, 
with 2 or 2% h. p. engines that can be 
developed into 3 and 3% h. p. Some 
are canopied and some open. There are 
larger launches up to 35 ft., with win- 
dowed cabins, and in a craft of this kind 
are taken the summer jaunts that have 
made this river noted as the ideal launch- 
ing stream of the Middle West. The 
sale of gasoline along the river has picked 
up so that a boat livery, to be up-to- 
date, must have launches to rent with a 
man who understands the running of 
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them, gasoline to sell and a mechanic 
who can monkey around the machinery 
and fix it good as new when a break- 
down occurs. 

The summer cruise of a launch can be 
made to cover the river up and down be- 
tween Davenport and St. Paul at a 
trifling cost for supplies, after the first 
cost of launch and furniture is reckoned. 
Most of our launches will average a cost 
of $200 each as initial purchase price, 
but there are some that come cheaper 
and naturally the larger ones come high- 
er; there are also the home-made ones 
rebuilt from row and sail boats, and, by 
the way, the ideal launch to my mind is 
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be a more ready seller than the slimmer 
craft and should be known as the Butler 
Model, in honor of its designer. 

When launch trips first became the 
fashion, the cruising distances were set 
at two and three day trips of 40 and 50 
miles, but as confidence grew with ex- 
perience the limit has been removed un- 
til 400 and 500-mile trips are the rule. 
Here at Savanna, a town of 3,500 popu- 
lation, there are 45 or 50 launches in 
service the entire season; the majority 
are private boats but there are some 
which make regular trips twice a day 
during the summer to the camping spots 
up and down the river, and they are al- 
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one owned by James Chambers and John 
Brearton at Savanna, Illinois. It was 
converted from a wide, pudgy shaped 
sail boat and while it is not a racer it 
goes plenty fast enough for a vacationer 
and has the added advantage of being 
wide enough to contain cots laid’ cross- 
wise of the boat, room for a table, stove 
and chairs, a good deck to move about on 
and a stability under foot that is pleas- 
antly surprising to the person who was 
educated to the narrow, tippy type now 
in vogue. As the launchers learn to 
judge their vacations by the comfort af- 
forded, I think :this style of launch will 


ways crowded with passengers and 
freight, netting quite a revenue to the 
owners. 

The last two seasons launch parties 
have started from points on the Rock 
and Illinois Rivers, descending those 
streams to the Mississippi and then as- 
cending the Mississippi to the Twin 
Cities, figuring on three to four weeks 
for the trip; others went up the Mis- 
sissippi to the mouth of the Wisconsin 
River and ascended that stream until 
time to start back. These parties either 
do their own cooking, etc., or else figure 
to reach some town each night where 
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they stop at the hotels, while some use 
both methods for the one trip to vary 
the incidents. Two launch parties left 
here last fall and went as far south as 
Louisiana; others left here and went to 
St. Paul, Winona, La Crosse and return. 
They all reported having had the time 
of their lives and there was not an ac- 
cident happened with any party. 

On a trip of this kind some employ 
an open launch and make it a point to 
reach some town or city each evening; 
some use small covered launches and ar- 
range beds on the side seats with the 
cushions, and there are some others who 
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ers who spend most of their time at the 
business. Each builder has his own 
ideas, plans and specifications, and he 
persists in using them, regardless of 
your wishes; so the best way is to order 
a boat from the large manufacturer, who 
is fully equipped to meet your demands 
and to build a boat of any style and 
along any lines you desire. As he sells 
a hundred boats to the small dealer’s one, 
he has a reputation to nurse that will not 
admit of poor workmanship or materials. 
Some of the knock-down method boats 
seem good, and the few I have inspected 
along the river prove them equal to any 
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TO CAST OFF. 





take along a tent, and, like the rowboat 
camper, pitch their house each night on 
the bank of the river. Each plan has its 
advocates, and, being personally a row- 
boat or canoe man, I have no criticism 
to offer. Each style will always have its 
followers and each will consider his own 
plan best; but it must be admitted that 
for a minimum of labor and expense the 
motor launch has the other methods 
beat, when it comes to up and down 
stream travel, speed and ease. 

Good launches can be purchased sec- 
ond-hand at any of the river towns and 
each town has one or two launch build- 


boat, if the man who knocks them to- 
gether be a carpenter; otherwise it is a 
case of misapplied energy and the boat 
turned out proves to be a sorrow to the 
owner and the butt of ridicule for the 
home boat builders. 

The racing type boat has not yet 
reached the fever stage here, but it is 
about due. One or two from Dubuque, 
Clinton and La Crosse showed up last 
season, but there is promise that the 
various races proposed for this year will 
witness some prodigious spurts by boats 
now mentioned at the back end of the 
drug stores in whispered voices. We 
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shall see. The electric launch also has 
not reached us, and probably will not for 
some years, as there are not sufficient 
electric power plants of ample voltage 
at all points along the river to charge 
them, and anyway the gasoline power is 
so cheap and every one seems so satis- 
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fied with it, I doubt if a change of power 
will be necessary. 

All in all, the motor boat is the craft 
for him who desires an easy, speedy, up, 
down and cross-current stream vacation, 
and the Northern Mississippi is the place 
to apply the test. 


UP SAULT SAINTE MARIE WAY. 
BEING THE NARRATIVE OF AN UPPER MICHIGAN CAMPING TRIP. 
By CHARLES M. GREEN. 


HAD never gone on any 
very long or successful 
trips, and last spring I 
commenced to pull wires 
way) and apply grease to the 
Yee, tight joints of the company 
I am employed by. As 
most people know, the United States 
Steel Corporation owns a large line of 
ore carriers, running from Duluth and 
other Lake Superior ports to Lake Erie 
ports with “ Trust” ore. As I am one 
of their employes, and not exactly at 
the foot of the ladder, it was possible to 
get a pass for my chum and self from 
the unloading port where I am located 
to Saulte Ste. Marie, Michigan. I had 
a friend who was a United States Life 
Saving Station keeper, located at No. 12, 
or Deer Park, Luce County, Upper 
Michigan, on the south shore of Lake 
Superior, 120 miles west of the Soo. I 
was invited to come and camp near the 
Station and enjoy life as it really is. I 
had perhaps better postpone a descrip- 
tion of the place until we get there. 
‘Leaving our Ohio home on Lake Erie 
July 7 at 4 p. m. with our duffle packed 
in a Saratoga and two grips, guns rolled 
up in tent with fish rods and with shawl- 
strap handles to carry it by, and camera 
in shoulder case, we passed Detroit at 
6 a. m. next day and Belle Isle was a 
veritable paradise. 
Passing up Detroit River and through 
Lake Ste. Claire into river of same name 





we made Port Huron at 5 p.m. By 9 
p. m. we were all by ourselves out on 
Lake Huron, with the biggest and kind- 
est moon ever seen watching over us. 
The lake was just rippled enough to 
make the trail of moonlight very broad 
and like flowing gold. It is called “ sil- 
very moonlight” by most people, but 
atmospheric conditions were such as to 
redden the moon and give the lake a 
warm look instead of the cold shimmer 
so often seen. 

All that could be heard was an occa- 
sional Chug! chug! and rattle and slap 
of the steam steering gear, as the helms- 
man gave the ship a gentle hint that her 
mind was wandering and that she must 
come back at once and follow the course 
given by the mate on the bridge or really 
pilot-house roof. The wheel-house is 
called the pilot-house, though the pilot 
seldom spends any time in there, but up 
on top, in the open, ready with glasses 
handy and eyes and ears alert for sight 
or sound of aught that would endanger 
the ship or violate Marine Laws. <A 
failure to answer properly all signals 
blown by other ships, and according to 
information thus conveyed, may and 
often does cause disaster for all con- 
cerned, and if such infractions, whether 
causing actual trouble or not, come to 
the knowledge of the Marine Inspector, 
there is trouble galore for the man on 
watch at the time. 

Occasionally a steamer, bound down, 
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would heave in sight with a few scat- 
tered lights showing, but always the red 
and green side-lights and one or two 
white lights at fore-mast 35 or more feet 
above side lights—one when alone and 
two when towing a barge. Another pair 
exposed at masthead near the stern and 
go feet up in the air, give you the exact 
angle the ship makes with your own 
course. The passing of one of these 
steamers, 550 to 600 ft. long and draw- 
ing 16 to 20 ft. of water, on a still night 
is a queer sight. You are amazed at the 
quietness with which they glide by and 
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ful connecting link between two of the 
largest and deepest fresh-water seas 
known to man. The river is crowded 
with islands and full of sharp turns. 
Man has fought hard for every foot of 
this river—having had to blast, drill and 
dredge his way through from end to 
end—and in one place has cut straight 
through an island to straighten his 
course. Gas buoys and range masts are 
in great abundance and in one place 
where the river turns back on itself 
(making an angle of not over 30° with 
its old course) there is stationed a 
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are gone, with a final swirl and swish of 
the water at their stern, caused by their 
four-blade propeller 12 ft. or more in 
diameter and revolving 60 to 90 times 
per minute. I may be long winded in 
this description; but it is truly a sight 
and sensation never to be forgotten 
when once experienced. 

Sunrise found us in the “ Soo,” with 
60 miles of tortuous rapid river, scarce 
a quarter of a mile wide at places, to 
navigate ere we left our ship and her 
genial crew. Ships are in sight con- 


stantly in passing through this wonder- 


watchman who runs up a red or white 
ball (or a lamp at night), which stops 
boats bound one way till another one 
bound in the opposite direction can get 
by. The channel is within 100 ft. of a 
rocky shore and a current of from 8 to 
10 miles an hour makes it nasty work 
to dodge other ships, and it is against 
our belovéd Uncle Samuel’s rules to run 
contrary to your block signals here. 
High bluffs and pines obscure the view 
of either “leg” of angle until you are 
almost ready to poke your nose around 
the bend. 
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We arrived at Saulte Ste. Marie at 2 
p. m. on Sunday, and when the supply 
boat Superior ran along side to deliver a 
fresh supply of food and ice without 
stopping either ship, we transferred our 
belongings to the supply boat and bade 
a regretful farewell to our ship mates of 
less than 48 hours’ acquaintance. We 
were leaving the known for the unknown 
and the tried for the untried, and it 
pulled the heart-strings just a little to 
do so—in spite of all the joys that we 
had in view ahead. 

Leaving the supply boat as soon as she 
returned to dock, we hurried about a 
half-mile up a stone path maintained by 
the city and arrived at the Locks, where 
our good ship was slowly rising 18 ft. 
above the river level to that of Lake 
Superior. This lock is necessitated by 
a series of rapids where the river drops 
18 ft. in about half a mile. The Govern- 
ment or Poe Lock is 800 ft. long and 
over 100 ft. wide and there is something 
over 25 ft. of water over lock sill when 
lock is unoccupied and the lower-end 
gates are opened for a ship to enter 
from the river or pass out to the river. 
Our ship ran in and gates were closed by 
hydraulic machinery, operated by water 
power from same lock as at 18 ft. head. 
After closing gate, the lock keepers 
(Government officials, by the way) open 
a series of valves, letting water which 
has been held back by upper lock gates 
flow into the lock, and, instead of letting 
it rush in and churn things up and break 
the ship loose from her moorings, as well 
as straining the lower gates, it flows 
along under floor of lock and upwards 
through openings, of which there are 
several series—four, I think—fed by 
four pipes. Thus the water boils harm- 
lessly and sets up no currents at all. As 
soon as water had equalized and stood 
at equal heights on each side of the 
upper gates, these were slowly opened 
and our ship passed out and up and with 
a last farewell and a short Toot! toot! 
from the whistle given by her captain 
she slowly steamed out into Whitefish 
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Bay on a 36-hour voyage straight away 
for Duluth. 

After getting lodging located and _let- 
ters and post cards off, we repaired to 
Government Park, adjoining the locks, 
and watched the ships pass up and 
down in a ceaseless procession till dark- 
ness and supper-time were upon us. 

Early morning found us up and get- 
ting. tickets and checking duffle on board 
the steamer Eastern, which runs along 
the gouth shore of Lake Superior and is 
the pnly means of getting to the station, 
located along the coast. Ten o’clock 
camé and with it leaving time, and we 
saw ourselves locked through, as it is 
called, and were soon away on the last 
stage of our journey. We were due at 
our stop at 2 p. m., but everything de- 
layed us, and as our boat was a local 
one and made flag stops, the running 
time could only be averaged on the time- 
tables. After running across White- 
fish Bay and stopping at Whitefish Point, 
we had eaten our dinner, and our next 
new sight was at hand. We ran in 
close to shore and a life boat, manned by 
Life Savers, shot out from shore and 
with a machine-like stroke drove the 
heavy craft out through a choppy sea, 
moored alongside and received the sup- 
plies which were due. The Purser told 
the Captain of the crew to notify next 
station (12 miles west) to be out and 
ready, as he had supplies for them also. 
Their boat was seen bobbing around, 
with the white duck jackets gleaming in 
the afternoon sun, long before we were 
abreast of the station. At last our field 
glasses picked out the watch tower, 80 
ft. above the lake, at No. 12 Station, and 
we were once more due to make an- 
other change. 

Our host soon hove in sight and we 
transferted our stuff to a staunch surf 
boat manned by eight brawny, smooth- 
shaven men, who never see any one save 
those on the boats they meet twice a 
week from May to December. A pull 


of a mile and a half brought us to the 
dock and we were soon inside the keep- 
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er’s station, meeting his wife and son 
and wondering if we would have to pitch 
tent and unpack our grub before we ate 
supper, as it was now after6 p.m. All 
doubts were soon routed by certain 
sounds emanating from the kitchen, and 
in a short time a repast was spread be- 
fore us fit for a king. Boiled lake trout, 
bacon and eggs, hot biscuit and coffee 
will do most any time and place, I’m 
thinking. Although I may get in trou- 
ble at home for saying it, I’ll say that I 
never saw such a clean place in my life. 
The white house with its scrubbed floors 
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rings up with his key (or punches the 
clock, as they call it) and the card shows 
the exact time he arrived. On his re- 
turn, he again punches the clock, which 
now shows time he left station bound 
out, when he arrived and when he re- 
turned and which beat he took, whether 
east or west. The tower man tolls a 
bell every half hour and gives ship’s 
time calls: that is, 12:30 is one bell; 
1 o'clock, 2 bells; 1:30, 2 and 1; 2 
o'clock, 4 bells ; 2:30, 4 and 1; 3 o'clock, 
6 bells; 3:30, 6 and 1; and finally 4 
o’clock, which is 8 bells. It is repeated 
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and clean, soft rugs, its well-kept yard 
and whitewashed fences, will long re- 
main a pleasant memory with us. The 
Government furnishes all supplies, ex- 
cept food, and, truly, a great system is 
in operation at these stations. A man 
is in the lookout tower constantly, with 
another one patrolling the shore; first 
he goes three miles east and then a fe- 
lief sends tower man three miles west, 
and so on. A clock is carried to end of 
limit, where a rough shanty contains a 
key, chained to a post and changed 
weekly by the keeper. The patrol man 


then, as 4:30 to one bell, running on till 
8 o'clock and again repeating to 12. 
He punches his clock at each ringing and 
when relieved, after a 4-hour watch, he 
makes a 2-hour patrol of the beach, 
carrying his clock with him, while the 
returning man from the other beat gives 
his clock to the tower relief. These 
seven men and keeper are never to be 
out of sound of the bell, except on regu- 
lar off days (occurring every 2 or 3 
weeks, I believe). Any ship showing 
distress signals or running too close in, 
is sure to be sighted and relieved or 
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warned off, as the case may be. Red 
fire is burned to warn off, and a strand- 
ed vessel is met by the surf boat and her 
crew taken off in safety, or, if close in 
and extra rough, the breeches buoy is 
used. A line is fired from a cannon and 
the projectile goes over the ship; the 
crew catch this line and haul out a heav- 
ier line and in this way establish com- 
munication with the shore and escape in 
a great sling running out on the heavy 
line. 

We spent a pleasant evening with the 
keeper and his family and turned in— 
Oh, so tired and sleepy! It had been 
travel and look at new things for a 
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design was original with the writer, 
having been copied from the log cabins 
and brush shanties seen in pictures of 
camps, and was like a lean-to—7¥% ft. 
high and 7) ft. wide in front, with top 
sloping back to 2% ft. high, 7% ft. in 
rear of front. The entire front could be 
raised and supported by saplings, 
trimmed and planted in the ground, and 
thus make a roof 7% by 7% ft. over the 
ground where we ate in clear weather. 
Our bunk of balsam was in the rear, 
where a height of 2% ft. was ample. A 
mosquito-net curtain hung in front of 
the bunk, and, being pinned to the sides, 
kept the pests out, and another piece 
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straight stretch of 72 hours, and the 
writer had foolishly staid up with the 
mate on the pilot-house roof all the first 
night—which did not help any. 

Early Tuesday morning, after break- 
fast and after drinking our fill of the 
best water ever known—Lake Superior 
water—we started out to locate our 
camp, near the Station, but back on the 
bluff away from every one. The only 
good water to be had was lake water 
and we staid near the only stairs, up a 
steep 50 ft. bank, inside of 12 miles, you 
can bet. Our tent was of the Amazon 
pattern, as we ascertained later. The 


covered entire front of the tent, so that 
we always had peace, no matter how 
thick they gathered around the camp- 
fire. Thus we sat inside the tent and 
let the “ varmints ” sing outside to their 
hearts’ content. 

The soil of Upper Michigan is pecu- 
liar, in that it is white sand on top and 
in summer this gets burning hot. But 
by digging down two feet we struck a 
coarse, reddish gravel which was ice- 
cold (at least it felt so, in comparison 
with the hot top sand). Our ham and 
butter we buried in a canvas-lined hole, 
covered with canvas and with gravel 
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thrown on top; then we placed hemlock 
boughs on top, to keep the sun off, and 
the stuff was hard and sweet. all through 
the two weeks we were there and was 
never disturbed by hedge-hogs, of which 
there were a plenty. 

We had guns along for fun and prac- 
tice; but as the deer season was closed, 
we were unable to shoot any, although 
we saw one or two a day close by and 
bunches of three or four across a little 
lake a mile wide, near our camp. This 
lake, Muscallonge, is three miles long 
by one wide and very deep. We had 
fine sport with the bass in there and 
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Heart River. Between Two Heart, as 
it is called, and the shore of Lake Su- 
perior is a bunch of fifteen little lakes 
of great beauty and abounding in fish. 
We were alone and by ourselves as soon 
as we left camp, and to one who lives in 
a city and works among 1500 other em- 
ployes it is great to be really alone once 
in a while. 

We made a trip tothe Two Heart one 
day and carried suppties for 3 days—in- 
tending to stay over one day at least. 
While I was cutting wood for our noon- 
day meal, 12 miles from camp, with 
Partner busily slicing bacon to fry, I 














A SNAP-SHOT OF OUR CAMP. 





with grass pike, which fought hard but 
were only fair eating, as they live on 
weeds and are soft. Several trout 
streams feed this lake, which gave us all 
the trout fishing we could ask for. This 
lake has no outlet and evaporation alone 
keeps it within bounds. Seven miles 
back is the big Two Heart River, a 
paradise for trout and trout fishers. 
Outside of the Life Saving crew there 
were no people nearer than Grand 
Marais (20 miles west), New Burg (40 
miles south) and another station 11 
miles east, at the mouth of the Two 


chopped a nice 3-inch slit in my left in- 
step. It was a rather sweet situation, 
as, if I started to bleed, I was done for; 
and the trip back would have to be made 
alone by Chum and it would take 6 or 8 
hours to get a conveyance to me. A 
piece of bacon went onto the wound in 
a hurry, and as the river water was clear 
and cold I sat with my foot in water and 
ate dinner and forgot my troubles. After 
dinner I shouldered my pack and we 
started slowly up-stream—having good 
sport with the trout—and as my ankle 
was numb with the cold, it never gave 
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any trouble. A few minutes’ work with 
the camp axe made a fine brush shelter, 
and sundown found us happy and con- 
tented, with hot coffee, bacon, trout and 
flapjacks. Some balsam pitch, bound on 
my wound, started in its good \work at 
once. We heard a pair of wild-cats 
howl all night and two Canadian lynx 
passed near enough for a shot but far 
enough for a miss. We filled up on 
berries, that grew in great abundance 
there, and were so well pleased with our 
camp that we staid another night. Next 
day we broke up and started back—fish- 
ing down-stream again to where an old 
lumber road gave us good travelling 
back home. Rain set in and we undid 
our homemade oilcloth ponchos, and, 
slipping our heads through the opening, 
we pinned up the sides, and as the pro- 
visions and blankets were kept dry we 
cared not as to ourselves. 

A pedometer carried by the writer was 
the finest thing ever invented. No mat- 
ter how tired you get, you know how far 
you have gone and have yet to go, and 
then with a reliable compass you have 
got to go stone-blind to get lost. 

When we, did not return to camp at 
the time agreed upon, our friends, the 
Keeper and his wife, got worried and 
started out with a team and wagon and 
went to the place where wé were sup- 
posed to have gone. They cut across 
and came to our camp and found the 
remains of our fire and a few fish heads 
but no campers. They arrived about 3 
hours after we had left for home. At 
noon we went down to the river, cooked 
dinner and rested in a sort of cave or 
opening in a ledge of rocks, out of the 
rain and wind, and while there they 
passed close by with the wagon but the 
soft sand gave forth no sound and we 
never heard them. When we were with- 
in a mile of home they overtook us and 
were relieved to find us healthy and 
happy. We were plodding along single 


file, with our packs well up on our backs 
and a tin pail and frying pan dangling 
from my belt, a fish pole strung tight 
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across my back and each of us with a 
Winchester over the shoulder. Guns 
were handy, as lynx and wild-cats gave 
an occasional shot and a pair of bear 
tracks were followed several miles. We 
must have looked queer as we tramped 
along dressed in hunting clothes and 
copper-colored from use of mosquito 
dope. 

The main cause of worry on the part 
of the Keeper and his good wife was due 
to the fact that my chum was not as 
hardy as myself and liable to give out. 
I knew better, as Chum and myself have 
been married five years and she is as 
game on a long tramp as any male part- 
ner I was ever out with. Heavy woolen 
hose and short denim skirt with large 
pockets on hips, a dark sweater and 
round felt hat and heavy shoes make as 
nice a tramping outfit as a man has. 

Our pedometer showed an average of 
18% miles a day, and this in sandy 
country where going is rough. I gained 
12 lbs. in 14 days on a basis of 150 lbs. 
and my wife gained 8 lbs. on 130. I 
took many fine photos and before I cease 
will give an account of the difficulties 
encountered. The nights were very 
bright and plates would spoil if changed 
in tent. I used to sit down, with hold- 
ers and plate boxes in my lap. My wife 
would cover me up with the ponchos and 
woolen blankets and throw sand on the 
edges to make it dark. As the ground 
was hot—the mercury standing at 97° 
or 98° at times—you can imagine the 
shape I was in on emerging from the 
temporary dark-room or bake oven. But 
the plates were worth it, and, although 
several were ruined by perspiration 
striking them, I will enclose a half-dozen 
and if Gran’paw King wishes to he can 
print ’em up, to show to the Sports 
Afield Family. 

We were very sorry when we had to 
pull down our home and roll it up and 
get ready for the east-bound boat—due 
off our place at 8 p. m. After supper 
at the station—to get used to a table and 
the customs of civilization—a row of a 
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mile in the surf boat took us out to the 


path of the steamer. Then, with a last 
handshake with the brave lads, and swal- 
lowing a lump in my throat, we climbed 
aboard, and as 4 bells sounded down in 
the: engine-room for full speed ahead, 


we heard Eight Bells peal out across the ~ 


quiet lake, and then a few short taps 
afterwards—the first sounding 8 o’clock, 
as per schedule, and the last as a fare- 
well to us from the man on the lookout 
tower, who was watching through his 
glasses. 
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We sat side by side in the stern; and 
as the sun dropped large and red, our 
eyes lost the little white spot on the 
bank, far astern, where our genial hosts 
were settling down to their grim routine 
again. A night’s run brought us to the 
Saulte Ste. Marie and two days more 
found us at home with our little 2-year- 
old daughter, who had been awfully lone- 
some. We were so glad to see her that 
we forgot to feel bad over coming home 
—to dig in again at the same old job. 


CL FO 


WILD ROSE 


SONG. 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY. 


I am queen of the gray hillside, where the minstrel breezes blow 
And the lissome, fickle shadows chase each other to and fro; 
And I hear the joyous hum 


Of golden bees that come 


From the lips of meadow lilies cold as snow. 


There’s a brook that’s in the valley calling to me night and day; 
There’s a roguish wind that whispers in its own audacious way ; 
The skies are blue above me 
And all the sunbeams love me 
Through every golden moment of the dimpling summer day. 


I know a little secret that no one thinks I know : 
Two lovers lingered near me and I heard him whisper low: 
“Sweet, you are pure and fair. 


May I not win and wear 


Your faithful heart forever and forever love you so?” 


And I could not hear her answer. 


What she said I cannot tell, 


But the wind declares he kissed her, so I know that all is well; 
And he told her that her eyes 
Were bluer than the skies, 

And her lips were redder, sweeter, than the roses in the dell. 


And I, the rose, said nothing and they never guessed I knew, 
As they went away together—maiden fair and lover true. 

I but nodded on my stem, 

While that light wind laughed at them, 
And then went and told the secret to every wind: that blew! 

















FROM RATON TO SANTA FE. 
A PEDESTRIAN TOUR THROUGH NEW MEXICO IN THE EARLY EIGHTIES. 
By M. C. SKEEL. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


SPENT » several days in 
Santa Fé, making free use 
of my cafnera. The old 
plaza in the centre is now 
a park; the Palace of the 
Mexican Viceroy is CcOv- 
ered by office signs and In- 
dians are no longer shot down from its 
roof. The old Spanish church—the 
oldest in the United States—and the pri- 
vate dwelling next to it (its equal in 
antiquity) are kept in tolerable repair. 

Having carried out the main part of 
my plan, I now debated where next to 
carry the camera; whether up the Rio 
Grande to the northwest or past the 
Santa Fé Baldy Mountains to the head- 
waters of the Pecos; and finally settled 
on the second route, as my time was 
growing somewhat limited. 

So you see me again on a rugged 
trail, leading my heavily packed pony 
through several inches of snow that had 
fallen the previous day. On the second 
day’s tramp, as I rounded a bluff, I 
came suddenly upon 3 men, well armed 
and finely mounted. Two were Mexi- 
cans—dark, small and undersized; the 
third, though equally dark, was a large, 
handsome man—an American, I felt 
sure. He turned to the left—his com- 
panions to the right. I liked neither 
their appearance nor this procedure and 
slyly drew back the hammer of my rifle 
and kept so close to the rock that they 
could not pass on either side of me as 
they plainly intended doing. Had they 
shown any disposition to use their guns, 
I should have shot the American. As 
they passed around the bluff, I left my 
pony, climbed to the top and hurried 





to the opposite side to get another sight 
of the party. Hiding behind a tree, I 
saw without being seen. They had 
stopped and were holding a consulta- 
tion; the large man seemed to be angry 
but they finally went on their way and 
I returned to mine. Late that day, find- 
ing a pretty little dell through which 
flowed a clear mountain stream with 
plenty of grass on either side, I con- 
cluded to camp there for a few days. 
There were probably no settlements so 
far up in the mountains, and, like our 
Southern brethren in the late unpleas- 
antness, all I asked for was to be let 
alone. 

For some time I had my wish, keep- 
ing my camera busy and my rifle at rest, 
unless I wanted fresh meat. Wild tur- 
keys abounded. The deer I saw usually 
kept out of my range. Once however, 
as I stood on the top of a mesa looking 
out over the country below, three deer 
came suddenly up from a draw and 
halted near the edge of the plateau. The 
leader (a fine specimen of the black- 
tailed variety) tossed his antlers toward 
the morning sun and proudly surveyed 
the scene before him. Then, perhaps 
scenting danger, he gave a shrill snort 
like a whistle and bounded away, fol- 
lowed by his companions. I should have 
valued his antlers highly, could I have 
carried them home. That was out of 
the question and it seemed a pity to kill 
the splendid creature just for the few 
pounds of meat that he would furnish 
me. That time I did not shoot because 


I did not want to; and on my next en- 
counter with a four-footed resident of 
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the valley refrained from firing because 
I did not dare to. 

I was crossing a chasm on a fallen 
spruce, when an immense mountain lion 
sprang around a rock in front of and 
about 20 ft. above me, crouching for a 
spring. I covered him with my rifle 
and waited for an instant, undecided. 
Though usually cowardly, they are ter- 
rible fighters when wounded or cornered 
and I was in an _ unsteady position. 
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the mountainside—and then I found that 
I had forgotten my knife. 

The next morning I was awakened 
by the shrill neighing of a horse that 
came dashing out of the forest with 
broken bridle-rein. He was a fine ani- 
mal, carrying a heavy saddle, and seemed 
terribly frightened but quieted down 
after joining my pony. I tried to catch 
him but found I could not without using 
the lariat, so gave it up. I followed his 
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Showing Palace of the Spanish Governor. 





Twice he half raised himself and 
crouched again, lashing the air with his 
tail—his yellow eyes glaring down at 
me, the muscles on his shoulders stand- 
ing out like cords; twice I was on the 
point of firing—intending to spring for- 
ward to a safer footing and trust to my 
hunting knife. But, after keeping me 
in suspense for perhaps three minutes, 
the creature rose and went leaping up 


trail back some distance and found that 
he had been fighting with a large lion 
—probably the one I had encountered 
the previous day. The creature had left 
him only when they came in sight of 
my fire. When I returned to my camp 
at night, the horse was gone. 

Until the visit of this animal, I had 
seen no signs of human life in the vicin- 
ity and my explorations had carried me 
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miles in almost every direction. But 
the morning of the 4th day, while eat- 
ing breakfast, I was surprised to see a 
horseman ride down the slope by which 
I had entered the valley. He was rid- 
ing a fine grey horse and there was a 
young woman seated behind him. The 
man gave a quick, keen glance at me 
and then at my baggage, which was 
scattered about. His hand went up to 
his hat and he kept it there so that I 
could not get a good view of his face, 
though he muttered “Good morning” 
as he passed. I stared at the girl, al- 
most rudely I am afraid; she did not 
look quite like a Mexican nor yet like 
an American. Her dark eyes met mine 
for an instant; then she drew her black 
shawl more closely about her and turned 
away. I took a short cut through some 
timber and kept them in sight until they 
turned into a rough cafion, and went 
back to my camp feeling rather uneasy. 
In the man I recognized the large Amer- 
ican whom I had met with the 2 Mexi- 
cans on my way to the valley. Remem- 
bering the emphatic warnings against 
mountain outlaws that had been repeated 
all along my route, I should have left 
the valley at once, but wished to secure 
a few more views at distances several 
miles apart. 

I changed my pony, however, to a 
grassy nook in a side cafion; was gone 
all day and returned after dark, to see 
a fire at my camping place. I recon- 
noitered very cautiously until certain 
that there Was no one in the vicinity 
and tethered the pony nearby, watching 
him closely as I ate my supper, for I 
knew he would detect the approach of 
a stranger sooner than I could. After 
eating, I removed the pony and myself 
to a spot somewhat higher, from which 
I could observe the fire. But sleep over- 
took me and I awakened, stiff with cold: 
my blankets were not enough away from 
the fire, which I dared not light in that 
spot. Returning to my former camping 
place, I found tracks about it, a bit of 
black woolen fringe caught on a twig, 
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and the things I had left there some- 
what disarranged; though nothing was 
missing. It was enough. I re-packed 
the pony and returned to the trail which 
I had left to enter this valley. 

Presently I came upon some deserted 
mines, said to be valuable but with the 
title in litigation, and secured some fine 
specimens of gold ore. Several times 
in the three following days I attempted 
to reach a higher altitude but was obliged 
to give it up on account of the drifted 
snow. My objective point was a hunt- 
er’s cabin near the headwaters of the 
Pecos; this man was said to know the 
mountains like a book. 

I found the hut at last. Outside, a 
deer hung suspended from a pole lodged 
in the crotch of two trees; within, a few 
hides and blankets formed his couch; 
on the rough stone hearth stood a coffee- 
pot and skillet and nearby a cracker- 
box served the purpose of a chair. The 
man himself was absent. I made an- 
other futile attempt to climb the moun- 
tain and camped about 3 miles beyond 
the hut. While I was cooking supper, 
the hunter—a bent, grey-haired man— 
stopped to ask if I had seen anything 
of 3 donkeys, one with a bell. I told 
him I had passed them about a mile 
up the creek and in return asked about 
the range farther north. “Too much 
snow,” he said, shaking his head— 
“knee-deep and drifted.” Incidentally 
he told me that he sold his deer for 
$5.00 a head, after packing them 100 
miles or over on donkey back, and av- 
eraged one a week. 

I spent the evening at his cabin. He 
seemed a silent, melancholy man; the 
especial reason for his sadness came out 
in the course of our conversation. I 
chanced to speak of my encounter with 
the mountain lion and asked what he 
would have done under the circum- 
stances. His answer, though not a di- 
rect one, made me feel that I had been 
wise. “ Stranger, for over 30 years me 


and Buckskin Joe tramped these yer 
Joe killed one 


mountings together. 
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mounting lion too many. His bones lie 
on that black range yonder. I found 
him dead and the critter that killed him, 
not 20 rods away, as dead as he was. 
Poor Joe! The best friend I ever had.” 
To turn his thoughts from the sorrow- 
ful subject of his loss, I told him I must 
be‘in Las Vegas in about a week and 
asked for directions how best to reach 
that point. In summer, he said, I could 
strike across the Sangre de Cristo or 


“What is the chief danger, aside from 
the snow ?” 

“Well, there’s no trail. You’ve got 
to follow the main divide 20 mile; then 
10 mile of spurs; and a chap not used 
to mountains is like to wear himself out 
on blind spurs. Put almighty cold, 
snowdrifts and scarte game on top of 
that and the chances are he wouldn’t 
live long.” 

“Tf you think it’s any way feasible, 
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Black Range and do it in two days. 
Around the lower end of the range— 
‘the way I would have to go at that sea- 
son—the distance was probably about 
200 miles. Was it impossible to make 
the shorter crossing? I asked. He re- 
plied that he could do it, but for a 
stranger (and a man who looked in no 
better health than I did) it would be a 
mighty dangerous trip. 


I believe I'll try it. I’m stronger than 
I look. I’ve been over part of the south 
trail and don’t want the additional 
tramp.” 

“Then yer best plan is to go back 7 
ar 8 mile to a cafion leading east; follow 
that up over the first divide, wind round 
a spur shaped like an S; cross a valley, 
taking a slant southeast over a long, 
heavy-timbered mountain, turn east 
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down to the headwaters of Vash Creek 
and follow the first branch to the right 
for about 8 mile till you find some place 
where you can climb up on a spur and 
get to the main divide. And thar’s whar 
yer trubble’ll begin.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“You're in the heart of the Sangre 
de Cristo Range—as God-forsaken a 
place in winter as any man ought to 
see. But if you can make it to Joe’s 
old cabin, you'll be past more’n half 
the length of the divide and the worst’ll 
be over.” 

“ Shall I be likely to meet any one?— 
hunters or —” 

“No; and pray to the Lord you won't! 
Thar’s been a hard lot in the Eight-mile 
Cafion but I reckon they’re not there 
this late. Don’t trust them, if they are. 
Get as close to the creek as you can 
that night, start early and load your 
beast light.” I thanked him and took 
my leave. Heaven keep me from such 
a solitary old age! 

I found the top of the first divide 
easily and about the middle of the after- 
noon struck the heavy timber he had de- 
scribed; at 10 that night I was still 
tramping through it. At last, on a south 
slope near the top of the hill, I found 
an open place where the wind had swept 
the snow from the herbage. I shared 
my supper with the pony and gathered 
plenty of fuel but the night was so cold 
I almost had to sleep in the fire. 

The next day I struck Eight-mile 
Cafion—a narrow and gloomy passage 
between almost perpendicular mountain 
walls—and in the narrowest, gloomiest 
part came suddenly upon the haunt 
against which the old hunter had warned 
me. A beef, freshly killed, hung near 
the cabin; its brand had been removed. 
That was enough. Whoever in that 
country and at that time would cut the 
brand from the hide of cow or steer 
would just as quickly cut your throat or 
mine. I debated an instant. To go back 
was as hazardous as to go forward. 
Smoke was coming from the chimney; 


the door stood open. I had doubtless 
already been observed. The _ boldest 
course seemed safest. I went straight 
up to the open door and knocked, glanc- 
ing into the open room as I did so. It 
had the ordinary Mexican fireplace; 
there were a few chairs and a table on 
which lay some lace. Near the little 
high, square window stood a slender 
girl. She had not seen me; her gaze 
was fixed on a small image of Christ on 
the Cross, found in many Mexican 
homes. At my knock she turned with 
a frightened exclamation. I mustered 
what few words of Spanish I could com- 
mand and asked for direction across the 
mountain. She replied in mixed Spanish 
and English: “Return, amigo, for 
Heaven’s sake! There is no trail—the 
snow deep—the cold terrible.” She 
added much more that I did not then 
quite understand concerning a brother 
who had nearly perished on the moun- 
tain the day before. I explained, smil- 
ing, that I might as well go forward as 
back and left her with a cheerful “ Adios, 
sefiorita |” 

In the middle of the next afternoon, 
after a hard struggle through constantly 
deepening snow, the pony and I reached 
the top of the main divide. As we 
rounded a rock the wind struck us with 
such force that we both staggered back; 
the pony, acting more frightened than 
I had yet seen him, rubbed his head 
against me with a low whinny and tried 
to turn round. From where we stood 
I could look over a vast stretch of coun- 
try. Behind me to the southwest the 
range I stood on seemed to dwindle and 
broaden until a great grey desert lay 
between spurs and detached hills. A lit- 
tle to the east of north Pike’s Peak stood 
out by itself like a lost mountain. The 
Santa Fé Baldy Range lay to the west 
and at the angle at which the sun struck 
it shone like burnished silver. 

I could spend little time in gazing: 
night was coming on, there was no trail 
and the snow a foot deep. Occasionally 
in a rock-sheltered space I thought I 
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saw the track of a horse but could not 
be sure because of the drifting snow. 
Twice I went astray, mistaking a spur 
for the main divide, but fortunately in 
each case the sudden dip-down of the 
spur set me right. Once or twice I saw 
where a horse had broken through a 
drift; then came to where it had fallen 
and saw a man’s footprint beside it. 
From this point the trail went no far- 
ther. I remembered what my cafion lady 


and soon came upon a grove of pines 
in the centre of which was a deserted 
cabin, its roof partly fallen, its door 
gone. I recognized it as Buckskin Joe’s 
and took heart of grace. According to 
the old hunter, the worst half of the 
crossing had been accomplished. 

The sun shone out of the haze for a 


few minutes before setting and that - 


helped to encourage me, though our 
progress was slow; for both the pony 
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‘*l was crossing a chasm on a fallen spruce, when 
a mountain lion sprang around a 
rock in front of me.”’ 





had told of the brother who so nearly 
perished and believed the track was his. 
The sun—a _ blood-red ball—shone 
through the haze, casting a weird light 
like that which precedes a total eclipse: 
the dreariness was oppressive, the cold 
steadily increasing, and the pony seemed 
nearly exhausted. I was looking for a 
camping place where he could get some 
grass; without it, I feared he would not 
be able to travel at all on the morrow— 
for he was getting so weak that he stag- 
gered if I tried to hurry him. The di- 


- vide dipped slightly; I saw timber ahead 
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and I had about reached the limit of 
our strength, yet it was death to stop 
there. Several times I thought I heard 
a voice in the distance. As the wind 
quieted a little I recognized a Mexican 
boy singing, as I had often heard them 
when bringing in their flocks. I was sur- 
prised to hear it at that altitude; Mexi- 
cans prefer the warmer valleys; indeed 
the sound seemed to come from far 
down in the valley at my right. I 
watched carefully for any chance to de- 
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scend; the cold was terrible and every 
bone in me felt like lead. I fell twice 
while pushing my way through drifts, 
and the second time, while painfully 
dragging myself up on hands and knees, 
saw on the snow at my right a red trail. 
I believed it to be that of a wounded 
deer, as I had seen their tracks and 
those of a mountain lion near the timber. 

At one of the drifts the pony halted, 
refusing to move. Now I heard the song 
very plainly; went to the edge of the 
divide and shouted at the top of my 
voice. The music ceased for a moment 
but soon began again and after several 
vain efforts to attract the singer’s at- 
tention I returned to the pony and sat 
down in the snow, feeling that I must 
rest. I knew I was freezing, as I had 
had some experience of the kind before, 
but even that knowledge failed to rouse 
me, until I found myself nodding; then 
I made a desperate effort and struggled 
to my knees. Catching sight of the red 
trail, the thought came to me that no 
creature could stand such a drain for 
the distance that I had seen it without 
falling. I scooped up a handful of snow 
in my mittened hands and held it up 
toward the moonlight; the red tinge re- 
mained. I gathered a handful on the 
other side and found it white like ordi- 
nary snow. I rubbed and petted the 
pony, talking to him like a man in a 
dream, and we moved staggeringly on. 
Finding that sleep was again getting the 
better of me, I took the pony’s halter 
and gave myself a severe flagellation. 
Roused a little by this, and cheered by 
the sound of the boy’s singing, I shouted 
again and again without receiving any 
response. 

Now the pony stopped and I had to 
use the rope on him; it hurt me to my 
very marrow to do it but it was the only 
way to save the poor beast. At last we 
came to some timber. I broke a path 
through the drifted snow to the east and 
found, as I had hoped, a wind-swept 
place where there was some grass. At 
one side was a quantity of broken 
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branches. I made my way back to where 
the pony stood, swaying and almost 
ready to fall, told him we were saved 
and coaxed him inch by inch to the 
spot I had found. As quickly as my 
numb fingers could unloosen them, I 
flung off halter and pack. The creature’s 
eyes were glassy; he paid no attention 
to the herbage and I turned mine to the 
making of a fire. When my supper was 
ready I shared it with my poor four- 
footed friend. The hot cakes seemed 
to revive him; he ate them greedily and 
presently began to nibble the grass. For 
myself, I basked thankfully in the blaze 
of the fire, and then, noticing that I no 
longer heard the singing, knew it for 
what it was—a delusion of my freezing 
brain. The red trail must have been an- 
other; for I walked back a little way in 
the morning and found nothing of the 
kind. I have been in many tight places 
and have had many queer experiences 
but that night on the Sangre de Cristo 
mountains stands out from among them 
all. 

I pinned my wagon cover to a limb 
overhead, weighted it down for a wind- 
break and settled down into my blankets 
for a night’s rest when the pony rushed 
to my side, frightened and trembling. 
There was no reason that I could dis- 
cover for his fear, so I coaxed him back 
to his grazing and settled myself again. 
In ten minutes back he came almost into 
the fire and I began to suspect a moun- 
tain lion and that we had camped in 
one of their retreats. By hurling a 
lighted brand into the underbrush occa- 
sionally I secured the pony comparative 
leisure to graze in and caught cat-naps 
myself in the intervals of fire-making 
and brand-throwing. 

Sunrise on that height was magnifi- 
cent beyond all description. Out from 
the east flashed a golden flame that lit 
up peak after peak of the snow-capped 
range. Light flooded the cafions and 


against dark masses of volcanic rock 
shone out the green of spruce and cedar; 
along the eastern slope of the main di- 
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vide the trees glittered in a coat of ice. 
As we began our forward march the 
divide seemed to rise again and I de- 
termined at all hazards to get to lower 
ground. It took me till noon to find a 
place down which we could slide. In 
three or four hours we came to a small 
ranch; it was deserted and had been for 
some time, for the snow about it was 
unbroken; but in a log barn I found 
some feed for the pony and in the loft 
some corn to which I helped myself— 
my stock of provisions being exhausted. 
After a meal of parched corn I found a 
bridle-path worn in the side of the moun- 
tain and following the course of a creek. 
The stream was crossed by log bridges, 
many of which were rotten and unsafe ; 


at such places I had to drag my un- 
willing attendant across the ice. As 
night came on I struck a Mexican set- 
tlement, and, finding a man who could 
speak a little English, was directed to a 
good camping place farther down-stream. 


The next day at noon I reached Las 


Vegas. 

I spent a day or two in getting rested 
before taking the train home and sold 
the pony to an acquaintance who had 
a houseful of children. My description 
of the little fellow’s patience and faith- 
fulness enlisted the sympathy of the 
youngsters and I left him in the com- 
fort of a good home and with the pros- 
pect of unlimited petting. 


A WEST TEXAS BARBECUE. 


By BERTA HART NANCE. 


OME of the customs of 
Western Texas are so 
peculiarly characteris- 
tic of the warm-heart- 
ed, hospitable people 
of this frontier coun- 
try—my native land— 
that I have, at the in- 
stigation of the Edi- 
tor, determined to at- 
tempt a brief descrip- 
tion of one of them. 














The Grassbur business 
men will give a barbe- 
cue at the Grassbur 
Park on June 21. Bar- 
becued Meat, Bread, 
Pickles and Coffee for 
Everybody. Plenty of 
Ice Water. Baseball 
game and other amuse- 
ments. Music all day by the Grassbur Band. 
Everybody come! 





This announcement is printed in large 
capitals in the Grassbur Weekly News. 
It is also printed on hand-bills and scat- 


tered throughout the neighboring coun- 
ties. Grassbur, famous for wide streets 
and prohibition, wishes to increase her 
trade. “ Free grub’ll draw out all the old 
woolies,”’ tersely comment her business 
men. The latter make up a subscription 
list among themselves, to defray the ex- 
penses of the occasion. 

On the day preceding the festival, cov- 
ered wagons begin to appear. Drawn by 
the plow team, and accompanied by two 
or more dogs, each creaks heavily into 
the town—tow-headed children peering 
from beneath the edge of the wagon 
sheet. The hotel does no more business 
than usual, but nearly every family in 
town has “company.” Far-off relations, 
on the advent of the hand-bill, remember 
that they have not seen Cousin Myra for 
a long time, and “ it ’ud be right nice to 
go and stop with her, and take in that 
big to-do they say they’re goin’ t’ have.” 
Many friends also choose this period to 
“pay back that visit Tom made me last 
summer.” Canvas-topped hacks bring in 
the Oxford nine, which the Grassbur 
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nine has simultaneously challenged and 
invited to be their guests, during the 
struggle for victory. All day the place 
wears an air of expectation. The car- 
riage wheels turn faster, there are more 
people on the streets, and at night the 
roar of the skating rink echoes far into 
the distant hills. 

Meanwhile, great preparations are be- 
ing made at Grassbur Park. Eight 
beeves have been slaughtered and six 
sheep, the town butcher asking no com- 
pensation, beyond that of retaining the 
hides. The wood has been hauled, the 
pit dug, and towards nightfall an enor- 
mous fire is made therein. Stakes are 
firmly driven along the edges of the pit, 
and wire netting, of the variety used to 
make chicken-proof fences, is stretched 
from side to side. On this the meat is 
placed, over the glowing coals. Those 
whom the business men have hired for 
the purpose will remain up nearly all 
night, attending to what the crowd con- 
sider the most important part of the 
dinner. 

With the arrival of morning, the town 
is early astir. The wheels turn faster 
than ever, for there are many last things 
to be done. At 10 o’clock the stores close, 
the band begins to play upon the square 
—preparatory to leading the straggling 
procession to the barbecue ground. By 
11 the town is nearly deserted. 

Then the Grassbur Park presents a gay 
scene. Beneath some really noble elms, 
the band boys, in their bright red uni- 
form, have taken their position upon an 
improvised platform of railroad ties. The 
crowd packs about them so that, but for 
this elevation, they could scarcely breathe. 
Nearby a committee of business men 
hastily lay the tables. First comes a man 
with a tub filled with slices of bread, 
with which he covers the table; the next 
man will place a pickle upon each slice, 
and No. 3 will place beside the lonely 
pickle a generous allowance of meat. 
This takes some time. The more youth- 
ful part of the crowd takes care, during 
this period, to supply itself with “ come- 
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back ”’ balls and the red balls with mouth- 
pieces, which render them capable of be- 
ing inflated—allowing the air, in its out- 
ward rush, to produce so many horrible 
varieties of shriek. The man who sells 
these things has mysteriously appeared, 
possibly from the nearest affair of the 
kind, the afternoon before. It is my firm 
belief that a barbecue in the Sahara 
Desert or the most inaccessible Polar re- 
gions could not possibly be pulled off 
without the presence of this personage. 
He is as inevitable as the flies. 

The last slice of beef has been laid 
upon the table. At a signal the band 
ceases playing and a business man mounts 
the platform to announce dinner. “ La- 
dies first!”’ he yells—“ walk up to the 
table and get something; then fall back 
and make room for the next one.” The 
crowd obeys, but there is no scramble. It 
is a very quiet, orderly assembly. A new- 
comer remarks upon this feature. His 
interlocutor—a Grassbur man—proudly 
informs him that this is typical of West 
Texas. The part of the assembly that has 
been served wanders in search of coffee. 
Tin cups are free to all and near the bar- 
becue pit is a wash-pot full of the strong, 
hot, black beverage. For those who pre- 
fer ice water, there is a tin tank, bor- 
rowed for the occasion and generously 
supplied with ice and creek water. Very 
possibly there is, somewhere on the 
ground, a lemonade or soda water stand 
but this is not free. 

The dinner occupies several hours. 
There is no limit to the amount one may 
take from the table, for there is always a 
great quantity left. Here and there 
under the elms one may see some very 
elaborate dinners in progress, given by 
people who have themselves supplied 
everything but the meat, but this is not 
the true spirit of the festival. The ma- 
jority bring, nothing and take nothing 
away. For an attempt to do this last is 
resented. 

At last the meal is finished. The band 
boys make a rather unsuccessful attempt 
to locate their chairs, which have been 














HORSE AND HOUND IN INDIA. 


carried off by the crowd, and finally re- 
sume their stand—to play until the ball 
game is announced. Every empty car- 
riage and buggy is soon filled with young 
folks, of whom there is great abundance. 

The ball game takes a long time. The 
people, however, surround the field in 
vehicles and on foot and patiently await 
results. The game ended, the barbecue 
over, they stream away—a weary but 
contented lot. 

Here you may see the West Texan in 
his glory. There is nothing so univer- 
sally attended and enjoyed by all classes 
and conditions of people, and there is 
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nothing else that I know of at which 
there is so absolute an equality. It is the 
children’s carnival, the lovers’ rendez- 
vous, the young mothers’ recreation, and, 
to the old people, a delightful glimpse of 
days gone by. They will all tell you that 
there is no meat like the barbecued meat. 
But the barbecue is more than meat and 
drink. It is a relic of Pioneer Days—a 
bit of the fine spirit that made and keeps 
Texas great, and, as long as that spirit , 
does not desert her, so long will this festi- 
val of sunshine and good-will continue to 
hold first place in the hearts of her people. 


HORSE AND HOUND IN INDIA. 


By RICHARD CLAPHAM. 


66 HERE Englishmen are gath- 
ered together, there will the 
hounds be also” is a truism 

which certainly applies to India. From 

small beginnings, with a few hounds gath- 
ered together by various regimental men 
and planters, India can now boast of 
many good packs, second only to the Old 
Country. Besides the half-dozen well 
known and well established packs, there 
are many others called bobbery packs, 
got together wherever practicable by 
the planters or other civilians, to hunt 
the sambur deer on foot. The six prin- 
cipal hunts of India are the Ootacamund, 

Poona, Arungabad, Bombay, Madras 

and the Peshawar Vale hunt. At Coorg, 

Karachi, Lahore, Mhow, Mozzuferpure 

and Belgaum there are also hounds ken- 

nelled. The wealthiest and most aristo- 
cratic hunt of the outfit is the Paperchase 

Club of Calcutta, which is a drag pack. 

Of the several packs devoted to the 

chase of the jackal (which in India takes 

the place of the fox), the Bombay 
hounds take the premier position. 

Hounds to the number of 25 couples are 

imported every year from England, and 

sold at the end of the season. Hunting 
commences about the middle of Novem- 


ber and continues until the 1st of March. 

The hounds are kept up by subscrip- 
tion—about $3,000 being raised annually 
for this purpose. The various districts 
hunted over in India are very different 
from the grasslands of our Shires at 
home. The Bombay hounds hunt a very 
hilly country in the island of Salsette. 
The Madras pack gallop over unfenced 
paddy rice land, which gets extremely 
deep in November. Mr. Aynsley’s 
hounds, kennelled at Peripatam, in the 
Province of Mysore, come as near as 
possible to the Old Country ideal of what 
hunting should be. The fences—for the 
most part consisting of long prickly thorn 
bushes—can be taken “on the fly,” and 
the general character of the country af- 
fords an excellent ride to the followers 
of this pack. The ground is grass and 
arable, usually carrying a good scent, 
and the “jacks” hunted are stout and 
stand up before the hounds for'a long 
time. A well-known bobbery pack, used 


for hunting sambur, the followers being 
on foot, is the Talliar, the kennels being 
on the Talliar estate of Mr. E. E. Will- 
iams. These small packs, of which there 
are many not included in the foregoing 
list, give excellent sport and afford 
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amusement to planters and others who 
could not otherwise hear the music of 
the hounds they love so well. 

The great drawback to hunting in 
India, is in the difficulty of keeping the 
hounds healthy and fit for their work. 
The great heat in many places is ex- 
tremely bad for them, and other causes 
help to lessen the numbers in kennel be- 
fore a season is over. Most hunts im- 
port their hounds from home, in yearly 
drafts, and as the cost of importation is 
$80 or more per couple, it will be readily 
seen that the Indian M. F. H. has many 
difficulties to contend with before he can 
get together anything like a decent pack. 
Well-bred hounds in England cost 
money, and added to this comes the im- 
portation fees, which bring the total up 
to a considerable sum each season. 

A short sketch of a run in the Coorg 
district may give the reader some little 
insight into the method of hunting the 
wily jackal of India. It is between 4 
and 5 a. m. that the hounds pour out 
from the kennels, and the Master with 
a note on the horn moves off toward the 
first cover to be drawn. Very unlike the 
smart appearance of an English hunting 
crowd is this gathering of Nimrods, keen 
to kill a jack under India’s sunny skies. 
Most of the field wear butcher boots and 
the Master is the only one who wears 
the orthodox pink coat. There is variety 
also in the horses bestridden by the 
crowd: Walers, Persians, Arabs and 
country-breds are all thare—keen and 
eager for a gallop behind hounds. The 
pack, under the sharp eye of a critic, 
would also show more than a little va- 
riety, but, considering everything, they 
are, for India, a very creditable lot. 

Among the 15 couples trotting at the 
heels of the Master’s horse are many 
good-looking hounds, quite fit to lead the 
way over the English Shires; so we will 
refrain from criticising too harshly oth- 
ers of them which are hardly up to first- 
class standard as regards looks and per- 
formance. Sun helmets or solar topees 
are the headgear worn by the field; for 
later in the morning the power of “ Old 
Sol” is not a thing to be trifled with. 
A few minutes after drawing rein at the 
covert, a shrill “ Tally-O!” “Gone 
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away!” warns us that a jack has broken 
cover. Topees are strapped on and we 
take a grip of the reins and ride, as the 
hounds flash out on the jack’s line at the 
lower end. Over a low mud bank we go, 
to find ourselves in a sticky, holding 
paddy field, our mounts floundering knee- 
deep in the wet ground. With a sigh of 
relief we get clear of this and jump a 
low thorn hedge into what appears to 
be an almost worse piece of ground than 
the first. It is black cotton soil, covered 
with a regular network of holes, and 
though the hounds run hard over it, our 
horses begin to sob in the heavy going. 

The hounds here begin to leave us far 
in their wake, until we reach a stretch of 
better going, where we make up some of 
our lost ground. On they go! the 
glorious music ringing on the air—mak- 
ing us think of many a rattling gallop 
over the green turf of Old England. 
Small fences recur at short intervals and 
there is much grief amongst the field, as 


. blown horses blunder and fall. The pace 


has been really fast and surely our jack 
must have nearly had enough by this 
time. Five miles have slipped past and 
40 minutes have ticked off—the hounds 
gradually tailing, as the better condi- 
tioned ones forge to the front. The scent 
is good and the leading hounds are 
straining every nerve. Down a steep in- 
cline we go, rattling through a stony 
creek bed and out upon the open once 
again. 

Ha! yonder he goes! with the leading 
hounds almost upon him. A yell of en- 
couragement to the strung-out pack, and 
the jack dodges sharply round a friendly 
patch of cover. His breath comes short 
and fast, for Death is very near him. 
They press him hard, till, forced to turn, 
he rears with an angry worry at the 
leading hound, and then the others pour 
around him and—all is over. 

Who!-whoop! and we struggle to the 
end upon a sobbing mount, flushed with 
victory, to witness the final worry of the 
pack. All that remains of the gallant 
jack who gave so good a run, is but his 
mask, hung at the Master’s saddle, and 
we turn for home, to talk of a ten-mile 
point in an hour and twenty minutes, 
with most of it at almost racing pace. 























LIFE ON A LIGHT-SHIP. 


By THOMAS CLARKE HARRIS. 


FF the easternmost 
point of the noted 
Diamond Shoals, 
some 14 miles to 
the eastward of 
Cape Hatteras, 
North Carolina, 
the light-ship 
known as No. 71 
rides the waves 
of the Atlantic 
and bows to the 
approaching roll- 

ers, secured to her seven-thousand- 

pound mushroom anchor. This vessel 
is one of the guardians of those who go 
down to the sea in ships, which are scat- 
tered along the Atlantic Coast from 

Maine to Texas, and controlled by the 

Light-House Dept. of our general Gov- 

ernment. 

No. 71 is a staunch and heavily built 
wooden vessel, equipped with steam pow- 
er, and has a crew of 13 men, besides 
the Captain. Their term of sea duty is 
three months, after which they are al- 
lowed the same time ashore, while the 
vessel is being overhauled. During this 
period No. 72, with her crew, takes her 
place on the shoals. 

From the light-ship, looking westward, 
may be seen the tower of Cape Hatteras 
light-house and a background of white 
sand hilis, with a line of snow-white 
breakers outlining the shore. Here and 
there, where the beach curves into tiny 
bays or shallows, the soft lift of the 
summer seas runs foamless and spends 
itself on the glittering sands with a gen- 
tle murmur, while the soft southern 
breezes come with a refreshing coolness, 
laden with the ozone of the briny deep. 
It must be confessed, however, that such 
conditions of wind and weather do not 
often prevail at this most dreaded part 





of our Atlantic seaboard; yet the sea is 
sometimes calm there and the wind a 
gentle breeze. 

Such conditions make a sharp contrast 
with the prevailing Hatteras weather, 
when Old Boreas heaps up the billows 
from the east or north-east and hurries 
them along in mighty ridges of green 
water, to break them on the shore with 
a thunder of sound and a tremble of 
sand, like an earthquake. At such times 
the wise sailor, when bound North or 
South, will give the Diamond Shoals a 
wide berth and the welcome beacon of 
No. 71 will show him how much of an 
offing he has on a lee shore. 

In this very locality, tradition says, 
there once existed a band of wreckers, 
who thrived on the pillage of vessels 
lured on to destruction by false lights 
displayed by them. On certain dark and 
stormy nights when the wind was favor- 
able to their schemes, their beacon of 
destruction, in the form of a lantern sus- 
pended from the neck of a horse, would 
be seen among the sand hills near the 
shore—thus simulating the light of a 
vessel riding safely at anchor. This old 
tradition accounts for the name of the 
place—Nags Head—nearby, which is 
now a local summer resort. Now the 
tall light-house on the cape and the bril- 
liant lamps on the masts of the light- 
ship anchored on the point of the shoals, 
maintain in mercy what had once been 
a cruel curse. The sure and steady 
glow of these faithful beacons, like a 
Nation’s warning finger, points out a 
path of safety among these hidden 
perils. 

At the station occupied by the light- 
ship, the Gulf Stream is not far away. 
Indeed, this mighty river of blue water 
never mixes with the darker water near 
the shore, but it sometimes surges in- 
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ward until one end of the vessel may 
plainly be seen to be in the Stream, while 
the other end is out of it. The line of 
demarcation is distinctly visible and 
striking. The nearness of the Gulf 
Stream, with its warmer water, is popu- 
larly supposed to modify the climate 
along there, making snow a rare occur- 
rence. With a stiff northwest wind, the 
Captain says that ice will form on the 
deck and rigging, and all outside work 
is extremely disagreeable. 

The dull routine work on shipboard, 
from week to week, anchored in one 
spot—seeing the same faces and doing 


the same tasks every day—make three © 


months seem a very long time to be away 
from home and friends. The daily tasks 
of cleaning ship, from keelson to truck, 
and other seaman’s duties cease at noon 
on Saturday, when the crew have a half- 
day to mend their clothes, to shave and 
to prepare for Sunday. The sailor-man 
soon becomes quite expert over the wash- 
tub and can handle a needle and thread 
like a seamstress. A change in the 
weather, from calm to storm, is not 
dreaded; for it serves to vary the mo- 
notony of their existence. The strain of 
the life at this station is very severe—it 
being the most isolated on the Atlantic 
seaboard. In that respect, however, the 
station at Cape Fear is about as bad and 
the crew say that they oftentimes do not 
see a living thing for.months, other than 
an occasional sea bird. Passing vessels, 
which sight the light-ship, know its warn- 
ing and do not often pass nearer than to 
salute with the steam whistle or exchange 
signals with flags. 

For recreation the crew have books, 
magazines and newspapers and some- 
times get mail from passing vessels, 
when the weather permits, but at very 
uncertain intervals. Mail matter in- 
tended for the light-ship men may pass 
them by reason of unfavorable weather 
to deliver it, and the same cause may 
prevent its delivery on the return trip of 
the carrier. Such a condition is espe- 
cially aggravating to the crew, longing 
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for a line from home and friends. The 
nature of the life aboard, with its dull 
monotony, causes them to scan the hori- 
zon eagerly for every passing sail, and 
they learn to recognize all regular liners 
at sight. When expecting mail by some 
vessel due to pass that way, they take 
great risks to meet it in their small boats. 
In the same way they sometimes obtain 
foreign fruit from some northbound ves- 
sel from the Tropics. Being regular 
waterdogs from Hatteras beach, almost 
amphibious in their nature, they think 
nothing of venturing out in a small boat 
in weather that would frighten the av- 
erage yachtsman. 
The poet who wrote, 


‘*A life on the ocean wave— 
A home on the rolling deep! ’’ 


evidently had in mind a change of scene, 
of climate, of country and of occupation. 
It has the spice of variety which makes 
the old salt love the life, even with all its 
dangers and vicissitudes. But a life on 
the rolling deep, when secured to one 
spot by an immense anchor, deprives the 
crew of the light-ship of almost all the 
charm there may be in sea life, except 
perhaps the “roll,” and that they get ad 
nauseam. One of the crew said that the 
vessel got so used to rolling that she 
would not stand up in dry-dock without 
extra props and shores. 

Unlike the location of other light-ships, 
No. 71 happens to be located in a place 
which is not a good fishing ground. The 
crew not only miss the diversion of 
catching fish, but their table lacks the 
many varieties of sea food abundantly 
found elsewhere. Dolphins are caught: 
but are not considered good eating. 
Sharks are abundant and are sometimes 
hooked for sport. Turtles are often 
taken and afford some variety to the 
daily ménu. Birds of any kind are rare- 
ly seen, unless blown that way by a storm 
off shore. At the light-house on the 


Cape, migratory birds are often seen 
and it is not uncommon to have them 
dash against the lantern, when passing 
at night. 


For that reason the lantern is 
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composed of heavy plate glass, set in 
iron frames. Even then, a heavy duck, 
flying at its highest speed, will some- 
times break the glass and be killed by 
the blow. 

Some 20 miles to the eastward of Cape 
Fear and just beyond the limits of a 
similar shoal, known as the Frying Pan 
Shoals, is stationed a light-ship which 
performs the same duties as that at Cape 
Hatteras. At Cape Fear the projection 
of the land and the shoal is not so far 
to the eastward, in the line of the coast- 
wise trade, and hence not so dangerous 
to vessels passing north or southbound. 
The Shoals and prevailing weather at 
Cape Fear are none the less dangerous 
to vessels which have occasion to pass 
near them and wise skippers usually give 
them a wide berth. It was off Cape Hat- 
teras that the noted Monitor, which 
fought the Merrimac at Hampton Roads 
during the Civil War, found a watery 
grave during a severe storm. 

Taken in all its aspects, the life of a 
crew of the light-ship is extremely dull, 
dreary and monotonous to an exhaust- 
ing degree, making three months of it 
a serious strain on one’s mental facul- 
ties. One old sailor who had experienced 
it said that, if it were not for the name 
of the thing, he would prefer to be in 
the penitentiary. Fortunately the hu- 
man system can often adapt itself to un- 
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natural and disagreeable surroundings 
and endure great hardships without spe- 
cial harm. Perhaps the crew of No. 71 
is of that disposition. 

Some years ago an attempt was made 
to establish a light-house on the point 
of the Diamond Shoals. The plan con- 
templated an immense iron or steel cyl- 
inder, which was to be floated into po- 
sition, filled with concrete and sunk into 
the sands until a firm foundation was 
reached. The cylinder was made, but 
the shifting nature of the bottom soon 
destroyed the work and the hopes of the 
projectors before it was fairly started. 
It is the opinion of Capt. Tawes of No. 
71 and of others well acquainted with 
the nature of the Diamond Shoals that 
a light-house on that treacherous bot- 
tom is impossible. The great length of 
the shoal, stretching far to the eastward 
of the Cape, makes a light there im- 
perative—hence the light-ship. 

To the visitor who realizes the danger 
to our commercial marine, obliged to 
pass, either north or southbound, near 
this dreaded Cape, with the slowly dis- 
integrating hulks of former wrecks, the 
lost hopes and sad memories of loved 
ones buried in the treacherous sands, 
no cost is too dear or work too arduous 
which will lessen the dangers of the 
Diamond Shoals. 


THE PIONEER. 


By ROY TEMPLE HOUSE. 


Breathe the stale air of cities? Whet the knife 
And draw it through the stranded threads of life? 


Walk the dull streets of cities? Limbs of lead, 
Climbing the mill ten thousand others tread? 


Think the stale thoughts of cities? Herded in, 
To be my stupid neighbor’s stupid twin? 


No! 


Mountains, oceans, plains were made for me; 


My breath is mine; my feet, my thoughts, are free! 
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Did you ever go duck hunting 
When the air suggested frost— 
Just a hint of Winter coming 
And the heat of Summer lost? 


Wade out through the mud and water 
To a rat house that was hid 

In the cat-tails and the rushes ?— 
You’ll remember if you did. 


Sit there squinting through the rushes— 
Looking all four ways at once. 

Did you ever try to do it— 
Ever do those little stunts? 


Stay there maybe for an hour, 
Looking up and down the slough, 
Till you saw a big flock coming 
Straight toward you—mallards too! 


’Member how you hugged that rat house? 
How your heart thumped in your breast? 

How you blezed away—and missed them? 
Never mind. You did your best. 


’Member, do you, when you got one, 
How you hustled out to it? 

Got your hip boots full of water— 
Wet way up to where you sit? 


’Member, when you got ’most to it, 
That you found it wasn’t dead? 

When it swam away and left you, 
Do you recall what you said? 


Honest now, do you remember 
Just how many ducks you got? 
And the awful way you stretched it 
When you told the number shot? 





Please don’t think I’m asking questions 
Of you, my dear sir, too free. 
It is only that I’m looking 
For some one to hunt with me! 
Sleepy Eye, Minn. J. R. HouLuistTER, D.D.S. 


MOOSE HUNTING IN NEW ONTARIO. 








That the moose is the King of all Big 
Game found on this continent goes with- 
out saying, though it may not be gener- 
ally known where these mighty mon- 
archs of the forest most do congregate. 
The railway guide books attribute ‘his 
habitat more particularly to the country 
lying on the north shore of Lake Superior 
and to the Kipawa Range in the Temis- 
kaming District. 

Last fall I happened to have some 
business in the neighborhood of Dinor- 
wic (a station on the Canadian Pacific 
Ry. 190 miles west of Fort William), 
and, falling in with some of the descend- 
ants of the original Ojibways, naturally 
talked of the forest and the game therein. 
It did not take long to arrive at the con- 
clusion that an opportunity of getting 
into close communion with the moose 
was presented, and after a hasty con- 
sultation with my newly found friend 
Reggie we secured the services of two 
sons of the forest, and the moose hunt 
was an assured fact. Reggie was from 


across the sea, and his great desire was 
to get a head to send home, and after 
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hunting with him for two or three weeks, 
he proved to be of the stuff that En- 
gland’s fighting men are made of. 

We had our traps packed: in jig time 
and while sitting around the station 
waiting for the hour to start I chanced 
to hear another friend working on the 
wires and seizing the key was not long 
in enlisting the Despatcher, who jumped 
on the first train down, and, arriving at 
the starting point from Dinorwic at mid- 
night, quickly got the canoe loaded with 
ourselves and impedimenta. The party 
now consisted of four—the deponent, 
Reggie, the train despatcher and my 
son (the owner and skipper of the 
staunch Fredricton canoe) and at 3 a. m. 
we pushed off into the creek, loaded to 
the gunwale, on the way across Wabi- 
goon Lake to pick up our Indian guides. 
We were dropping down the creek by 
the light of the young moon, when sud- 
denly the skipper stopped paddling with 
a “ Hist!—listen!’’ There came a crash- 
ing sound quite close through the brush 
which we knew was a moose but it was 
too dark to distinguish him; so after 
waiting a few minutes we concluded we 
could not get a shot and went on. 

Getting to the reserve at daylight, we 
were soon under way with the guides 
and another bark canoe which divided 
up the load. Proceeding up the lake to 
the mouth of Long Lake River, we went 
ashore and soon had a camp-fire blazing. 
My son had a desire to try my new- 
fangled rifle and before we had the ket- 
tle boiling he was back with a brace of 
partridges, neatly decapitated, which 
made an excellent addition to our break- 
fast of bacon and tea. While enjoying 
the inevitable smoke, an Indian and 
squaw paddled by and our guide, after a 
palaver with them, told us that the man 
had killed a moose the night before 
about a quarter of a mile further up and 
that they were going after it. They had 
come on it at close range and after firing 
the first shot, she (it was a cow) attacked 
them. The man emptied his rifle into 
her without the slightest effect at point- 
blank range; then, reaching over and 
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grabbing her by the nose, told the squaw 
to knife her; but the cow got her head 
under the canoe and lifted it almost out, 
of the water. He let go, and, clubbing 
his empty rifle, smashed the enraged 
brute over the head and eventually killed 
her but reduced the weapon to splinters. 
After skinning her, there were 6 steel 
bullets found immediately under the skin 
—none having penetrated. Asked why 
he had failed to kill her after a half- 
dozen shots, he told us what seems to 
be a funny story. He said it was im- 
possible to kill a moose with a rifle, if it 
were first injured badly enough to attack, 
as the animal then becomes insane and 
by some unknown process the hide be- 
comes impervious to bullets. This was 
something new to us and close question- 
ing could not solve the puzzle, though 
all the Indians to whom I afterwards 
talked about it had the same belief. No 
doubt you moose hunters may ridicule 
this little story but the fact remains that 
the incident occurred as stated. 
Embarking again, we paddled up the 
river for what the guides said was about 
6 miles, but we agreed among ourselves 
that 16 miles was nearer the actual dis- 
tance. It may be mentioned that Wabi- 
goon Lake is dammed at Dryden to 
raise the water high enough for fishing 
and for the lumbering tugs operating 
upon it. This has the effect of drown- 
ing the land for 40 miles back and 
though the river channel is always well 
defined it gives the country a very dreary 
appearance. It was a pretty stiff paddle 
and it was 2 p. m. before we got to the 
only available camping ground—a dry 
spot at the junction of the Wabigoon 
and Long Lake Rivers. We were quick- 
ly unloaded and had the tent up, fire 
made and a very appetising dinner under 
way. It was evident we were in the 
moose country, as a fresh moose hide 
was stretched on poles—showing that 
our camp site had been occupied a few 
hours previous to our arrival. The 
weather was perfect and after eating we 
were soon stretched on the soft grass, 
enjoying a smoke. I asked Fred, the 
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head guide, when we should get moose. 
He looked at the sky and sniffed the air : 
“Huh! no moose now. Moose come 
bymby.” We all went to sleep. 

About 5 o’clock Fred shook me: 
“‘Moose come! catchum moose now.” 
He had been sleeping too. How did 
he know? He pushed the cedar canoe 
into the water and took his place in the 
stern; I was in the bow with Reggie 
and the Despatcher amidships. There 
did not seem to be anything to say, so 
no one spoke, but all had that tense feel- 
ing of excitement which is indescribable. 
Then Fred rose, and, giving a sniff and 
grunt, said “Big moose!” The paddles 
dipped in silently and the heavily laden 
canoe almost jumped through the water. 

After paddling about ten minutes the 
guide, knowing we were close to the 
quarry, stopped to listen a second and 
passed the word to me to look out for 
him. - Rounding a bend, there he was— 
about 60 yards ahead—and to one who 
has never seen the monarch of the woods 
in his native haunts it is worth a long 
trip. It was our first experience and I 
whispered to the Despatcher, ‘There he 
is for you—Go to him!” And he sure- 
ly did. The beast looked about as big 
as a freight car as he stood broadside to 
us—his great head and antlers thrown 
back and giving an angry stamp with his 
fore-foot, as if resenting our intrusion. 
The first shot nailed him behind the 
shoulder. He plunged forward, only to 
get two more which brought him down 
on his side and it was all over. After 
waiting a few minutes he raised his big 
head and tried to get up, but another 
one on the jaw finished him. The guide 
said, “Big moose dead. Go to camp. 
Get supper.” After paddling slowly 
back, we were poking up the camp-fire 
a half-hour after leaving it. It took a 
long time, though, to tell the story by 
the camp-fire that night, but when we 
got under the blankets we were mighty 
well pleased moose hunters. 

But our troubles were yet to come. 
The guide had us up at daybreak and 
after a hearty breakfast three of us went 
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up to get the prize out. We found him 
in the brush some 50 ft. from where he 
was first hit, lying in two feet of water. 
Our object was to get him into the chan- 
nel and tow him into camp. Snubbing 
the canoe to a tree and getting a line 
around his horns, a long pull, a strong 
pull and a pull altogether only resulted 
in various unmentionable phrases— Ojib- 
way and common Canadian predominat- 
ing. One hind-leg and the lower horns 
were locked fast to the brush and we 
could not budge him. We must have 
the head but it looked like a big job to 
get it. We had a good big knife and an 
axe and did not have much trouble in 
skinning the upper side down to the 
shoulder, but that was only a small part 
of the work. We could not turn the 
beast, as he must have weighed 1400 
Ibs., and the head and neck were a foot 


“under the water, which was icy cold. 


After sawing and chopping for three 
hours, the splendid head parted. It was 
not much trouble to cut off one of the 
hind- quarters, the balance being left for 
the guides to get out with more help. 
We returned to camp, quite satisfied that 
while it was great sport to shoot a 
moose, it was mighty hard to retrieve 
him. That evening we paddled up the 
river two miles—coming upon another 
moose about dusk; but the Indian saw 
it was a cow, so we let her go. 

Having arranged with another party 
from Ft. William to join them in a few 
days for a hunt on land, we were satis- 
fied with what we had got and broke 
camp the next morning—expecting to 
have an easy paddle down-stream. We 
had only got started when a strong 
northwest gale sprang up and it was 
about as hard a bit of navigating as we 
ever tackled; the waves kept coming in 
over the bows and every inch of head- 
way was a struggle. Arriving at the 


mouth of the river, I declared myself 
“all in” and the others were quite 
agreeable to landing. The guides started 
to cross the lake but turned back and 
camped for the night, while we started 
to hike for Dinorwic over an old tote 
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road which was from one to three feet 
under water. Twelve miles of that is a 
memory that will not soon be forgotten. 
We made it, though, and when we were 
thawed out and dry the sporting instinct 
was soon fanned into life and plans made 
for another hunt further east, which was 
being arranged by some friends at Ft. 
William. 

The guides paddled across the lake 
the next morning, bringing our camp 
outfit and the moose head which be- 
longed to the Despatcher. He had to 
get back to work but was well pleased 
with the trip, notwithstanding the hard- 
ship. Reggie and I loitered around 
Dinorwic all day, waiting to hear from 
Ft. William. When the local pulled in 
and the conductor swung off, his first 
word to me was, “There’s a big bull 
down the track ’bout a mile, feeding in- 
side the fence. He paid no attention to 
us when passing—go and get him.” 
Grabbing our guns, we were quickly 
under way, but too late—his tracks were 
all we found, The next day, when pass- 
ing on the Limited, we were on the 
lookout for him and much to our dis- 
gust saw a band of Italians squatting 
around the dead moose which they had 
shot that morning. He was a fine big 
one with a splendid head. We had the 
direct command to join the party at 
English River, 110 miles west of Ft. 
William. Arriving at Ignace, we were 
told by the trainmen that they had come 
on to Martin Pit, where we found them 
camped in an old boarding-house beside 
the railroad. 

In the morning moose signs were 
good, there being several fresh tracks at 
the water hole close to camp, but the 
day’s hunt resulted in nothing. Our Big 
Tyee, Alf. Hollingshead (who has few 
equals in woodcraft), concluded we were 
not located right and decided to move 
camp further east. Flagging the local, 
we hustled on our outfit and unloaded 
at Mile Post 1o9—pitching our tent a 
mile back on the north side of the rail- 
road in a country where Hollingshead 
and his partner jack McClement had 


' business. 
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killed two bulls one day the previous 
fall. After an afternoon’s reconnaissance 
we found the country had been recently — 
burnt over and was no good for our 
We were hiking again the 
next morning and at Mile Post 102 we 
located permanently during the hunt. 
We found a capital camping ground a 
half-mile from the railroad and soon had 
the camp in shape for a week’s stay. 
Camp life in the woods is an oft-told tale 
worn threadbare, but I cannot refrain 
from saying that ours was the most 
pleasant I have ever spent out of many 
hunting expeditions. Our party now 
consisted of Alf. Hollingshead, Jack 
McClement, Billy Bradley, the Ft. Will- 
iam contingent, Reggie Edwards and the 
writer. Good-fellowship is nowhere bet- 
ter exhibited than in a camp where the 
party are cogenial. Without it, the true 
element of sport is lacking—no matter 
what the bags may be—and the sooner 
the camp breaks up the better for all. 
After a hard day’s hunt the camp-fire 
was always enlivened by the good spirits 
of all—each doing his share of the many 
duties that make for pleasure in the 
woods. Hollingshead knew every inch 
of the ground and it was due to him that 
our hunt was an unqualified success. 
The first day there was about two inches 
of snow on the ground, which made 
tracking easy, and two moose fell to 
Hollingshead and Bradley. The second 
day Reggie gave us an exhibition of his 
gameness. When returning to camp he 
got a shot at a big bull about a half- mile 
out and on following the trail saw that 
he had hit him hard. This was his 
chance to get a head for over seas. For- 
getting perhaps that a moose can make 
a lot of ground in a day, he kept on till 
nearly dark, and in crossing a muskeag 
dropped into a water-hole up to his 
feck. The rest of us made camp about 
6 o'clock in a blinding snow storm. 
Reggie failed to show up. As he wasa 
sort of guest, I began to get pretty 
anxious. It was now pitch-dark and I 
saw that Hollingshead also was uneasy 
about him. There were lots of timber 
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wolves about and an attack from them 
might result fatally, while many other 
things could have happened to him in 
the wilderness with serious consequences. 
After firing our guns and constantly 
hallooing, we were much relieved to get 
an answer. Ere long we heard voices 
approaching camp and soon three other 
hunters came in who had joined us in 
the afternoon and whom we had invited 
to stay overnight—but no Reggie. To 
our enquiries as to whether they had 
seen anything of Reggie, they said they 
had not. It was impossible to do any- 
thing in the way of searching for him in 
the inky darkness, but knowing that he 
had a reliable compass and had been 
used to the woods we felt more at ease 
than we otherwise would have done. 
But there was not much sleep in camp 
that night. At daylight every one was 
astir. Hastily breakfasting, four of our 
party started to find his trail, while 
McClement and myself staid in camp. 
About 10 o’clock Reggie marched in. 
He had been so intent on getting his 
moose that he had not noticed the dark- 
ness falling. When he fell into the hole 
his matches were soaked and he was a 
good 5 miles from camp, in the middle 
of a swamp and unable to see his hand 
before him. Concluding he could not 
make camp, he made the best of the 
situation by building a wind-break and 
waiting for daylight. He came in quite 
unconcerned but disappointed that he 
didn’t get the “blooming moose.” 

Two more moose were scored on 
Monday. They were killed 5 miles from 
camp and the question of getting them 
in now arose. While the gang was out 
cutting up the meat, seven more were 
seen; but we had enough and nota shot 
was fired, the day being pretty well 
taken up with packing in what we had. 

In all the stories of moose hunting in 
the Lower Provinces “calling” seems to 
be the only method of hunting. No 
such thing was ever heard of in this 
country, than which there is no better in 
the Dominion. The only thing required 
is a guide who knows the country in 
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which they range and then the killing is 
a comparatively easy matter. Of course 
it must be understood that hunting in a 
wilderness such as I am writing of is not 
all beer and skittles. One must reckon 
on plenty of hard work, but a hunt in 
almost any part west of Ft. William to 
Wabigoon Lake can scarcely fail to end 
successfully. Hunting is confined almost 
entirely to local sportsmen, mostly from 
Ft. William—very few outsiders coming 
in. Moose, caribou, red deer and bear 
will always be plentiful, the country be- 
ing unfit for anything save game. It 
might be mentioned that red deer are 
very plentiful, having been driven in 
from Minnesota by wolves during the 
past five years, and as there are no dogs 
in the country to run them out of it, 
they are likely to thrive and be plentiful 
for many years to come. 
Montreal, Canada. G. C. HAcKING. 


A BUNCH OF GOOD ONES. 


Our photo shows a quail-hunting 
party along the line of the San Antonio 
& Aransas Pass Ry. at Marcellena (now 
Poth P. O.), Texas. That Irish setter 
has rightly taken up his position near 
the top—he belongs there; while the 
rest of his running mates are pointers of 
the First Families of Virginia class—one 
of them (Lady Spot) being a descendant 
of the lordly Croxteth. There is also 
here present Mr. Chabot’s famous Mort 
II. Among their two-footed compan- 
ions, it is pleasant to note such good 
wing-shots as Earl Scott and Simon 
Veith of San Antonio, Jud Fry of Dallas 
and G. A. Chabot of San Francisco. 











A MISSISSIPPI QUAIL HUNT. 


We had been planning to have a big 
quail hunt as soon as the game law was 
out—which was on Nov. 1. We had 





our camping outfit overhauled and our 
guns cleaned up long before we were to 
start. We were somewhat disappointed 
about our dogs, as we had expected to 
have at least four good ones; but when 
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we were ready to start we only had two. 
Nevertheless, we proposed to have our 
hunt. Our camping outfit was carried 
in two large packs—one a large knap- 
sack, with most of the provisions, dishes, 
etc.; the other, consisting of the tent, 
bedding, oven, frying-pan and axe, being 
carried by means of a pack strap. 

We live in a small city in Southern 
Mississippi, in the heart of the piney 
woods—quail shooting being our prin- 
cipal sport. The place we selected for 
our camp is 12 miles out, on a saw-mill 
railroad. It is 


of old rye. The money we gave him 
did not even make him smile, but when 
he saw the bottle he seemed to have 
suddenly become 20 years younger; he 
grinned and showed the white of his 
eyes; he was no longer the stolid old 
man he had been before he saw the 
magic bottle. He offered to haul us 
back to the railroad and bring us some 
sweet potatoes, sugar cane or anything 
we wanted. In fact the magic bottle 

had reached his heart. 
We wanted to conceal our camp as 
much as possi- 





a sparsely set- 
tled region, the 
large pines hav- 
ing all been cut 
off for lum- 
ber, leaving a 
growth ofscrub- 
oak and small 
pines on the 
ridges, with nu- 
merous water- 
holes where 
quail go for 
water. It was 
near these 
water-holesthat 
we expected to 
do ourshooting. 

We set out 
Tuesday noon 
for the train 
with our packs 
on our backs— 
arriving at the 
station in time 
for the 1:30train. After an hour’s ride 
we were dumped off at a road crossing 
some 2 miles from our camp site. Loaded 
down with our packs and heavy hunting 
coats full of loaded shells, we were very 
glad when an old darky came along, 
driving two yokes of oxen hitched to a 
large cotton wagon. We made a bar- 
gain with him to haul our outfit, as he 
was going to cross the branch near 
where we wanted to camp. Arrived at 
the branch, we unloaded our stuff, paid 
the old darky and gave him a big drink 
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ag) ble and we suc- 
ceeded, almost 
to our sorrow, 
as the first time 
we left it we 
hunted nearly 
three hours be- 
fore we found 
it. We were 
camped in the 
fork of twosmall 
streams, in a 
thicket of black 
and sweet gums, 
holly, dogwood, 
etc. After the 
old darky had 
gone, we got 
busy, gathered 
wood, made a 
big camp-fire 
and started to 
cook supper; 
after which we 
lit our pipes; 
looked over our hunting outfit and got 
ready for the morrow. We turned in 
early, as we were tired out. 

We were awakened by the dogs’ mak- 
ing a charge out of the tent at a couple 
of razorback hogs that had come to 
make us a visit, with a view of getting 
something to eat. As it was time to get 
up, we soon had breakfast and prepared 
for our first day with the birds. My 
partner, Bill, shoots a 12-gauge, 26-inch, 
cylinder-bore Winchester repeater; my 
gun is a -12-gauge, 27-inch, cylinder 
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bored double-barrel, made specially for 
bird shooting. Although this gun was 
made for an open shooter, I have found 
it will kill as well and as far as other 
guns I have had that were bored for 
close shooting. Our dogs were Tom 
and Bess. Tom is a liver and white 
ticked pointer of Jingo strain—a perfect 
retriever, a good ranger, staunch as a 
rock, and hunts mostly by winding the 
game—a fine dog on coveys but some- 
what slow. Bess is a coal black pointer, 
slim as a greyhound, a wide and fast 
ranger—a fine dog on singles, as she 
hunts by trailing and wastes no time 
guessing where the birds are; 4 years 
old and only trained last fall. 

We left camp as the sun was peeping 
over the tops of the scrub-oaks. It 
promised to bea fine day. It was Fri- 
day, and, according to some people, this 
may account for the string of bad luck 
we had before we again saw our camp. 
We had hunted over a half-mile of sedge 
grass and scrub-oak bushes, when old 
Tom got his nose up and showed signs 
of birds but could not locate them; 
finally we discovered that Bess was 
missing. I found her over to the right 
on a stand in some bushes and called to 
Bill that she had them, but he thought it 
was another covey and told me to go 
ahead and shoot. I flushed a small 
covey and only managed to cripple one 
of them as they rose in the brush and 
sailed away without giving me a good 
shot. (Bill laughed). Bill came over 
to where my cripple went down and 
Tom came to a stand. A friend of ours 
had bet Bill that he would miss the first 
bird he shot at; and this was to be the 
test shot. He flushed the bird and when 
it was about 40 ft. from his gun Bill let 
loose and fairly riddled it. We then 
hunted about an hourand located another 
covey, the dogs working for quite a 
while before they found them. Tom 
came to a stand and Bess backed him. 
We fired 4 shots and scored a bird and 
a clean miss each; but managed to get 4 
of the singles—making 7 birds in the bag. 

It was now about time to head for 
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camp, as the dogs were getting tired. 
Bill was in the lead, when suddenly a 
rabbit started down a small path and 
tried to outrun a load of 734 chilled shot 
out of Bill’s old pump gun—making 
rabbit No. 1 in the sack. As we neared 
the branch (as we thought), we had an 
argument as to which was the right way 
back to camp, and soon discovered we 
were lost. The sky had suddenly be- 
come overcast and we could not tell the 
direction of the sun. Finally we found 
a negro cabin and were directed to the 
branch. Then we could not find the 
camp, but after beating in and out of the 
swampy thickets for two hours we at last 
caught a glimpse of the tent. We had 
passed within 100 yards of it several 
times. As we came up, the dogs made 
a charge on the same razorback hogs 
that had visited us the night before. 
They were smacking their chops after 
eating the last of the dog bread that we 
had put up in the crotch of an old tree 
where we thought it would be safe. Old 
Tom went at them as if he knew they 
had robbed him of his share of the grub. 

It was now 3 p.m. We were tired 


.and hungry and the dogs were played 


out. Bill was cooking dinner, when I 
noticed that Bess limped painfully. I 
found that something—probably a snake 
—had bitten her on the hind-leg, which 
had swollen to four times its natural 
size. The first thing I thought of was 
the whiskey bottle and immediately 
soaked her foot with it. Bill had cooked 
a pot of corn-meal mush for the dogs. 
I made a large poultice of this mush, 
stirred some whiskey into it and bound 
it on her foot; then chained her in the 
tent till the next morning, when we 
found the swelling had gone down and 
we were able to hunt her the day follow- 
ing. After dinner we took a short hunt 
with one dog. Only found one covey 
but managed to get five of them; they 
had been shot into before and were wild. 
This was our unlucky day. 

We were hardly in bed when it started 
to rain and did not stop until morning. 
It was 7:30 before we got started. We 
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went to the railroad to meet one of our 

‘friends that was coming out to shoot 
with us that day. Not finding him there, 
we started toward camp, hunting on the 
way. The dogs started a rabbit which 
came my way and I managed to stop 
him. About half-way to camp we found 
a covey of quail and only bagged 3 of 
them, as they were in the brush and 
hard to hit when they got up. On 
reaching camp we made what is known 
as a Mulligan stew, consisting of 6 quail, 
a rabbit, a piece of bacon, 10 Irish pota- 
toes and plenty of onions, salt and pep- 
per, thickened with a little flour. Judg- 
ing from the way it disappeared, it must 
have been good. 

After dinner and a good smoke we 
gathered a lot of fire-wood and about 4 
p. m. took a hunt in a small field of 
sedge grass and got up a large covey 
of birds. We got three of them on the 
rise—Bill killing 2; I only got one shot, 
as the sun was in my eyes. We marked 
them down in an open pine thicket. 
The work the dogs did in finding the 
single birds in this covey would have 
delighted the soul of any man that really 
loves a dog and gun. Old Tom came 
to a point on the first one—Bess back- 
ing him beautifully. Bill dropped the 
bird as it twisted around a lot of young 
pines. Bess now came to a stand and 
two got up. Weeach got one. While 
Tom was retrieving them Bess found 
another and he found his way into the 
bag also. This continued—first one dog 
and then the other standing them—until 

'we had bagged 19, which is the most 
birds I have ever seen killed out of one 
covey. As it was now almost dark we 
started for camp. A rabbit jumped up 
in the path and made his escape after 
we had fired four times at him. 

After supper we prepared to have a 
genuine bean bake. I had had the beans 
soaking since noon and put them in the 
baker with a large slab of pork and some 
molasses, buried the baking oven in the 
hot ashes and let her bake while we sat 
around and smoked. We were just go- 
ing to bed when we heard voices coming 
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our way. Three men rode up—one on 
horseback and two on mules. They had 
been on a hog hunt with hounds. We 
asked them to get down and warm up, 
which they did. They visited with us 
till after 1 a. m., when they started for 
home, promising to come back Monday 
night for a possum hunt. 

Bill had to go to the railroad to meet 
one of our friends that had agreed to 
come out and spend Sunday with us; so 
he started out as soon as we were up, 
while I staid in camp. They were back 
by 10 a.m. and brought some bread and 
other small articles. We had another 
big Mulligan stew for dinner and our 
visitor nearly foundered himself. 

Monday morning we started out to 
find three coveys of birds that Bill had 
located the day before. We found the 
first covey after hunting a short time and 
got them up—scoring a bird and a miss 
each, as they were wild and went in all 
directions. We had bagged one single 
out of this covey, when old Tom came 
to a stand in some tall grass. This 
proved to be another covey. I only got 
one shot but got my bird; but I heard 
Bill’s old pump popping like a Gatling 
gun; he got 3 of them before they were 
out of reach—a bird for each shot. 
After hunting a while and not finding 
any more coveys, we started for camp. 
A rabbit popped out and was soon in 
the bag. 

Arrived at camp, we had fried quail, 
sweet potatoes, toast and coffee for din- 
ner; after which we started out with old 
Tom (leaving Bess in camp, as her feet 
were worn and bleeding). We found a 
covey in a pine thicket not far from 
camp, and after Tom had done a few of 
his best stunts we came back with 6 
more birds. 

After supper our possum hunters ar- 
rived with two hounds. These were 
large English foxhounds, trained to hunt 
either fox, hogs, coons, wild-cats or pos- 
sums. Their owner told us that they 
had caught and held a 5-year-old boar, 
after he had whipped a whole pack of 
local hounds and killed three of them. 
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They were the largest and finest hounds 
I have ever seen—full brothers; one 
white and tan; the other black and tan. 
Their master handles them by his voice, 
instead of a horn. I have never heard a 
horn farther than I heard him. When 
he would “Yip! yip!’”’ while they were 
on a trail they would always answer him 
by a peculiar short yelp which he under- 
stood to perfection. He seemed to know 
just what they were trailing and when 
they would come up with it. We were 
out three hours and came in with four 
big possums—one a big black one. 

Tuesday morning we were up early, 
for it was our last day in camp. After 
breakfast we were after the birds again. 
We succeeded in finding 4 coveys and 
brought 15 of them to bag before dinner; 
after which we broke camp and packed 
our outfit to the railroad. Arriving there 
two hours before train time, we hunted 
around near the track and got up two 
large coveys—getting 11 of them—also 
another rabbit that old Tom started down 
the path as we were returning. 

We did not find as many birds as we 
expected to on this trip, but we were 
satisfied with our hunt as we both had 
done some good shooting, considering 
the number of coveys we had found and 
also that we were short on dogs, as it is 
impossible to hunt the same dogs every 
day in this country. 

H. M. Wippowson. 

Pike County, Mississippi. - 





Tue gift of two fine African lion cubs 
by Emperor Menelik of Abyssinia to the 
Pope having attracted much attention 
of late, it is interesting to record the safe 
arrival of these “desert babies” in Rome. 
For many miles on the long march 
through the desert a lioness took up the 
trail, keeping closely behind the caravan. 
She followed it for more than a week, 
and at night made many efforts to get 
through the cordon of guards to the 
captive animals—only giving up the pur- 
suit as the caravan began edging out of 
the desert into the inhabited parts of 


Egypt. 


AFIELD. 
OUR OZARK LETTER. 





Eatin’ Roastin’ Ears. 


Roastin’ ears—you’ve et ’em, friend, 
Lots o’ times, I know— 

Ef you ain’t, you’ve lost about 
Half yer life, by Joe! 

Roastin’ ears, fresh from the field— 
Golly! ain’t they great? 

I kin eat, Oh! nine or ten 
When I hit my gait. 


Cut out style an’ ettiket— 
Don’t want none in mine 
When I’m eatin’ roastin’ ears. 
Steamin’, sweet and fine. 
Elbows on the table? Sure! 
Dig in with my mouth— 
That’s the time, friend, roastin’ ears 
Has me goin’ South. 


Kings kin have their royal feasts, 
With their high-toned grub, 
Their fine eatin’ wouldn't suit 
This here country dub 
In the summer, ’less they had, 
Piled up ’fore my plate, 
Roastin’ ears fresh frum the field— 
Golly! ain’t they great? 
—Denver Post. 





Yes, sir! I ate some that way at din- 
ner today—just leaned over my plate 
and guawed the sweet creamy grains oft 
with my teeth. It may not have been 
“ettiket,” but it was powerful satisfying. 
Roastin’ ears, big red apples, fat yellow 
pumpkins soon in their prime—bringing 
to mind the good old-fashioned apple 
sass and pumpkin pie (still to be had at 
our house) and milk and butter—not the 
kind that requires inspection, however. 

«* « 

TALK about living in the city! White 
shirts, patent leathers, amusement 
parks and oyster suppers. They are 
nice, but none of them for me! Just 
keep all the “conveniences,” the stale 
vegetables and the inspected dairy prod- 
ucts, for yourself and enjoy them (if you 
can) till the white plague gets hold of 
you; then you’ll want to get out on the 
farm for a taste of fresh air and sunshine 
and wholesome food. Don’t wait till 
the finger of Death points at you before 
you think about ving / 

* . * 

Tus is going to be a “mast year;” 

the oaks are full of acorns. This means 
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fat razorbacks next winter, and that 
means ham and sausage—and with very 
little corn feed. Nowhere else can hogs 
be raised so cheaply and fattened with 
so little corn as here in the Ozarks: just 
turn them out and they will raise them- 
selves. Plenty of mast also means fat 
squirrels, How my poor city brother 
would love to be here for a little while, 
and how much real good it would do 


you, Brother! 


* 
* o 


SPEAKING of the approaching fall re- 
minds me of the grand coon hunts I 
have enjoyed. Did you ever go hunting 
at night in company with a good coon 
dog? Yes? Then-you know what real 
sport is (and exercise too). The time to 
go is on a still, starry night when the 
full moon hangs big and yellow straight 
above you. If you would have a live 
working interest in a coon hunt, you 
should be a good tree climber and never 
hesitate to shin up the tallest tree when 
occasion demands, no matter how dark 
the night. 


* 
* * 


I HAVE in mind a little experience of 
two winters ago. I was out with a com- 
panion and an industrious coon dog—a 
victor in many a hard fought battle. 
The night was exceedingly dark—not 
even a single star being visible—and 
walking without tripping over unseen 
objects or butting into trees, was certain- 
ly an heroic and generally unsuccessful 
effort. In fact, all sorts of black objects 
seemed to put out of the darkness in 
front of us with a suddenness that was 
startling. After a while the dog treed 
—that is to say, he had something up a 
tree. After many falls and much dodg- 
ing, we reached him. The tree proved 
to be one of those smooth, straight, 
“lordly” oaks. I estimated that it was 
at least 20 feet to the first limb. Of 
course we strained our eyes to see what 
sort of a varmint was up that tree—it 
might be anything from a possum to a 
bob-cat—but seeing was impossible. As 
I had proved to be dependable in “shin- 


ning” all sorts of trees, it was up to me 
to tackle that tree and start heavenward 
in the darkness—so at it I went. 

+ ” * 

It proved to be an easy tree to climb, 
as it was just the right size, with a rough, 
tenacious bark. After I had passed far 
above the first limb I came upon a dark 
object close to the trunk of the tree. I 
almost touched it before I saw it, and as 
I was trying to make out what it was it 
slipped out of sight and led the chase 
upward; again I came up to it and again 
it went higher. We were now nearing 
the top of the tree, and it seemed to me 
that I had already climbed about 200 
feet. When I came up to it the third 
time it was out on a small limb in the 
topmost branches and I was gripping a 
limb no larger than my leg. Both of us 
had reached the limit of ascent. Not 
over 20 inches from my face was the 
faint outline of a wild beast; I could see 
neither the sky above nor the earth be- 
neath; the darkness was intense and I 
was sure I was at least go feet from the 
ground. I tried to shake the animal 
from the tree, but, failing to do so, I 
made a quick grab at what appeared to 
be its tail, hanging beneath the limb, 
and with one mighty yank I jerked the 
animal from the limb, and after what 
seemed a very long time I heard it strike 
the ground with a dull thud; and then, 
from the canine yowls and growls com- 
ing up from below, I knew that the dog 
had again got into the game. When I 
reached the ground (the descent being 
fully as slow and difficult as the ascent), 
I found that a big coon had met his 
Waterloo. I got down in time to wit- 
ness the last weak struggles of old Ring 
Tail trying to free himself from the grip 
of the dog. Reader, have you ever had 
a similar experience? If you have, then 
you will know how to appreciate this 
little tale; if not, then go a-coon-hunt- 
ing. But if you haven’t got a good coon 
dog, you had better stay at home. 

Morris RICE. 

White Oak Farm, Missouri. 
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“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 


of mind.”—WasHINGTON IRVING. 








FISHING IN THE OLYMPIC MOUNTAINS. 


By VIRGIL W. YATES. 


N August, 1907, my wife (Cleah) and 
I took a fishing trip to Lake Cres- 
cent. One boat, the Bellingham, 
leaves Seattle at midnight and is sup- 
posed to arrive at Port Angeles about 3 
p.m. next day. Then the Rosalie leaves 
in the morning and is supposed to arrive 
at Port Angeles a few hours after the 
Bellingham. We took the Bellingham, 
but there was a lot of freight aboard and 
we stopped at every dock and landing 
on the way and so soon saw the Rosalie 
pass us. We got into Port Angeles so 
late that the stage had left for the lake. 
We stopped in town overnight and early 
the next morning were driven to the 
lake. We had as baggage a tent, camp 
stove, bedding, two weeks’ provisions 
and our fishing tackle. 

The 18-mile ride to the lake was 
greatly enjoyed. The road runs through 
the woods and foothills of the mountains 
along Lake Sutherland and past Indian 
River and across the Elwah River. On 
arriving at the lake, we were taken in a 
launch to the Lyle River, which is its 
outlet. Just where the lake ended and 
the river began was an elegant camping 
place—a grassy knoll, topped off with 
cedar and fir trees. We put up our tent 
in a clearing beneath the trees and built 
us a table of driftwood. We had a fine 
view, as we could see a long stretch of 


the lake and three mountains. We made 
a frame of poles and laced rope across 
and up lengthwise for a bed—filling the 
space under the bed with fir tips—and 
had a fine soft bed after putting on our 
blankets. 

As soon as everything was arranged 
in good order, we went down-stream 
about 50 yards, to investigate the fish- 
ing. Here we found a log jam and we 
cast into a deep pool. We were sur- 
prised at our luck, for in fifteen minutes 
we had four fine trout from 12 to 15 
inches long—all caught on a Grizzly 
King. After a hearty supper we made 
a big fire on the lake shore and read and 
talked until late; then turned in. 

The next few days were spent in fish- 
ing down Lyle River and we had fine 
luck. The banks are rocky and steep 
and are covered with a heavy growth of 
cedar, fir and pine trees and all kinds of 
shrubs. In many places we had to 
climb down for 75 feet. The river is full 
of log jams and in some places is very 
deep. We caught trout running from 
18 to 20 inches long, and in the swift 
water they can certainly put up a game 
fight. We frequently hooked a trout 


and it would get into the snags and 
branches of old dead trees that had 
fallen into the river, and it took a lot of 
manceuvering to get the fish without 























FISH AND FISHING. 


tangling. At one place on the bank 
above the river we walked nearly a mile 
on the trunks of fallen trees. We sawa 
great many deer tracks but did not see 
any of the deer. Some places, where 
the banks were very steep and rough, 
Cleah would stay on top and eat huckle- 
berries, while I would go down and try 
a likely looking pool. 

One morning we went down the river, 
crossed it on a large fallen tree and 
walked back along the lake shore. We 
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15 minutes. They were very small as 
you can see by the accompanying snap- 
shot—running from 8 to 10 inches long. 

We then moved to another log, where 
the water was very deep and clear. We 
could see the trout down below us for a 
long ways. I would cast a fly and could 
see trout come up for it from twenty feet 
down. We caught several here but 
mostly small ones, as the trout could see 
us and the large ones were far too wise 
to bite. We tried spoon hooks and 














THE AUTHOR WITH A MESS OF TROUT. 





flushed a covey of about a dozen grouse. 
They flew up into some low trees a few 
feet ahead of us. I drew my revolver 
and was tempted to shoot one for sup- 
per, but, as it was out of season, I re- 
frained. I almost wished I had bagged 
one, as the next morning we heard some 
heavy shooting with a shotgun in the 
same place where we had flushed the 
grouse. We continued along the lake 
and in one place walked out on a log 
and caught eight small trout in less than 


would let them sink for 20 or 30 feet, 
then pull up and each time several trout 
would follow to the top, but only the 
small ones would bite. While fishing, 
some friends whom we did not know were 
at the lake came by in a boat. 

That evening they came to our camp 
and we built a big fire on the beach and 
sat around it and swapped fish stories 
and watched the moon come up over 
the mountain. 

Just back of our camp is a swift place 


- 
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in the river, which ends in a deep pool. 
At one end of the pool a large log lay 
across. In the pool were over 20 large 
trout and we would watch them many 
times, after vainly trying to get them to 
bite. 

Many a time we would go up quietly, 
keeping out of sight and cast a fly into 
the pool. Then we tried letting a spoon 
hook down the current into the pool— 
but no go. Then one afternoon we went 
back about a half-mile from camp to a 
small clearing and caught some grass- 
hoppers. 

Just about dusk I went down and put 
a grasshopper on my hook and let it 
float down the swift water under the log 
and into the pool. It had no sooner dis- 
appeared under the log than one of the 
largest trout nailed it witharush. That 
trout tore about the pool for several 
minutes, and, as I had to get him out by 
leading him under the log into the swift 
water, I had to act very carefully. I 
got him into the current several times, 
only to have him make a rush back. I 
at last got him tired and brought him 
up to where I could get my fingers in 
his gills and lifted him out. He was 
about 24 inches long. Every morning 
and evening I would try this same stunt 
and in this way caught four fine trout. 
Cleah also caught one and had another, 
but just as she lifted it out the leader 
broke, letting it back into the water. 

One morning we were awakened by a 
loud splashing in the lake just outside 
our tent. We looked out, and there was 
a flock of about 20 ducks, diving and 
splashing after the scraps of food we had 
thrown in the lake. I tried to get a 
picture of them but could not. 

One morning we walked around the 
lake about a mile to Hotel Piedmont. 
This is the finest summer resort on the 
lake and Mrs. Grace Hutchinson is sure- 
ly doing her best to make it very at- 
tractive to her guests. The hotel is 
built entirely of logs and is finely finished 
and furnished. 

We took a boat here, rowed across 
the lake and trolled along—catching a 
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few trout. We caught two very large 
ones and took a picture of them but the 
film showed so dark that we could get 
none printed. While across the lake we 
climbed up a mountain about 2,000 ft., 
but as it was very rough and Cleah was 
not used to such work, we did not goto 
the top. Cleah did not have hob nails 
in her shoes and it was very hard for her 
to climb over big logs, owing to the 
danger of slipping. We came back down 
and gathered some wild blackberries, to 
help out our lunch, and sat on the shore 
of the lake to eatit. Just over this moun- 
tain, on Lake Sutherland, two years ago 
I shot the deer mentioned in a previous 
letter to Sports AFIELD. 

We fished, climbed and enjoyed our 
camp life for nearly two weeks, when I 
got poisoned by poison-oak and we had 
to come home. 

So one morning we packed up and 
caught the stage and had a fine ride 
back to Port Angeles and at 7 o’clock 
that evening we boarded a boat for 
Seattle—arriving there the next morning. 

Any one going to Lake Crescent to 
fish, should go in May, June, September 
or October. If they wish to go further 
into the Olympics, they should go to 
Solduck Hot Springs on the Solduck 
River. This is about 16 miles from the 
lake and is a fine place for trout fishing. 
The trouble with all these places is, you 
catch so many that you cannot eat them 
or give them away. If any Sports AFILD 
readers, contemplating a trip to this part 
of the country, will write me to my 
home address—310 First Ave. South, 
Seattle Wash., I will gladly give them 
all the information I can. 


iin 


SOME CATFISH I HAVE MET. 


Many years ago, until prohibitive laws 
were passed, fish traps were quite com- 
mon in the various streams of the Middle 
West. We mean those which consisted 








of a dam across the stream and, at a 
point near one of the banks, a gap about 
6 feet wide, wherein the trap was built. 
The traps were made of long hickory 
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poles, supported by legs, which sup- 
ported the frame to which the poles 
were nailed, and a fall board at the upper 
end on a line withthe dam. These traps 
required a lot of work to build and 
almost always every one in the neigh- 
borhood contributed his share in work 
or materials. So they were really public 
property and everybody got all the fish 
they wanted. After a rise, in the spring, 
and when the water began to fall, wagon- 
loads of fish were caught—mostly buffa- 
los, cats and drums and in less numbers 


nightfall than during the day. When 
there’s an obstruction in the stream, fish, 
when going down (returning), invariably 
approach it tail-foremost. It is interest- 
ing to see how careful they are—how 
much good old “horse-sense’”’ they dis- 
play when there’s danger ahead. When 
the water is not too deep over the fall 
board, their tails can often be seen pro- 
jecting above its surface, moving from 
side to side—feeling, in fact, for what’s 
ahead, and if anything besides water is 
encountered, or if a noise be made, they 














**Cleah also caught several big ones.’ 





suckers, red-horse and shad and occa- 
sionally a shovel-fish. It is a well-known 
fact that fish go up-stream when there’s 
a rise, in the spring—probably to spawn 
—and down, when the water begins to 
fall, and here is where the trap gets in 
its deadly work. Catfish are so called 
because they have feelers (whiskers) 
around their mouths, like common house 
cats. Catfish and buffalos are nocturnal 
to a great extent—at least many more 
are caught in traps and on hooks after 


instantly scoot back—being pointed that 
way. 

A lot of “us boys” were once on a 
trap and fish were coming in pretty live- 
ly. Unexpectedly a great big old yel- 
low cat came tumbling in. His mouth 
would have chambered a nail-keg and 
his eyes were not larger than a gander’s. 
While there was no chance for his get- 
ting away, under the excitement of the 
moment we nailed him, and when we 
finally conquered him, not one of us had 
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a dry stitch of clothing on. A pole was 
run through his gills and out of his 
mouth and two of us proudly toted him 
up onto the high bank, where we pro- 
ceeded to divide him up—there being 
too much fish forone man. We noticed 
that his stomach was unduly distended, 
and upon opening it, What do you think 
we found? Every one instantly pro- 
nounced it a stripéd-back skunk, about 
half-grown. Our appetites for Friend 
Catfish at once disappeared and the re- 
mains were consigned to the creek 
whence they came. 

Not long afterwards, another was 
caught and a black-snake 3 ft. long was 
found in his maw. We had seen snakes 
catching and swallowing fish and “gave 
it up” as a clear case of dog eat dog. 
The last catfish I caught—a blue cat 
that would have weighed about 8 pounds 
—was taken up on the bank and a post- 
mortem held, in order to ascertain what 
he had been eating, so that I could bait 
my hook accordingly: 33 tape-worms 
were found in his stomach and entrails 
—from 3 to 25 ft. long. The poor fish 
was crammed full of them and it didn’t 
seem possible for him to live. It is 
hardly necessary to state that, since 
then, “we ain’t eatin’ no catfish.” 

Mr. T. C. B. (whose father emigrated 
to Missouri in 1835, settling on the 
Lamine River) told me that a piece of 
bottomland was fenced in with rails. 
High water came in the spring and 
“backed up” all over the land and fence. 
It soon fell quite rapidly, however, and 
a large catfish was found in the field— 
Mr. Cat being unable to get through the 
fence. They took him to the house and 
found a cub bear, as large as a coon, in 
his stomach ! 

Mrs. S. had her boys take several kit- 
tens to the creek and throw them in to 
drown them. Within a week Mr. S. 
caught a large catfish and carried it 
home—and the kittens also, which were 
inside it! It is safe to say that his hogs 
got a rare, square meal of catfish. 

Mr. R. E. S. (who once followed fish- 
ing as a business on the lower Mississip- 
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pi) saw a large blue catfish acting queer- 
ly, some 50 yards out in the river. It 
would run on the surface for a short dis- 
tance, then back and around—cutting all 
kinds of monkey shines. They rowed 
out in a skiff and succeeded in capturing 
it, when they found that it was almost 
choked to death by the head of a large 
buffalo-fish which some of the fishermen 
had cut off. 

Hog-fish would be a much more ap- 
propriate name for these aquatic hyenas 
and buzzards which eat anything that 
comes along—alive, dead or decomposed. 
I don’t know of any other carrion-eating 
fish, but have heard that eels are at 
home in the carcass of a dead animal— 
that when alarmed they will run out of 
it, like rats out of a pantry. Many 
kinds of fish are well filled up with tape- 
worms. In this locality bull-trout (chars) 
have them and whitefish to a much 
greater extent, I am told. 

W. B. Parsons, M. D. 

Missoula, Montana. 


-— 


CHICAGO'S NEAREST TROUT STREAM. 


Most Chicago anglers have “passed 
up” trout fishing as something beyond 
them. It costs too much, or it takes too 
long, to get to those particular spots 
where the railroad’s Advertising Dept. 
assures them trout can be found in large 
numbers. But many a man has said, in 
the enthusiasm following the reading of 
one of Sports AFIELD’s good trout 
stories, “By Jiminy! if I knew some 
place where I could be sure of getting 
just one of those fellows, I’d take a trip, 
just to say I had caught a trout.” And 
forthwith he has made a few efforts to 
locate Chicago’s nearest trout stream. 

From the railroad offices come tales, 
adorned with pictures, of strings of gen- 
uine brook trout, taken near Muskegon, 
Mich. The most strenuous course of 
inquiry fails to bring the limit any 
nearer home. 

Now, Muskegon is not so far away 
but that it can be encompassed in a 
week-end trip, if one were sure of the 
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trout. But it is quite a ways to po ona 
wild-goose chase. If we muSt have an 
uncertainty, let us keep it near home. 
The brook trout is regarded as an 
emblem of the unspoiled wilderness—a 
dweller of the mountain stream and of 
waters where the deer and the timber 
wolf slake their thirst. What do you 
say, ye fisherman excursionists, to brook 
trout less than 80 miles from Chicago? 
It is in Michigan, of course. Michi- 
gan seems to retain more of the native 
wild than any other nearby locality, with 


tle waters that afford fair bass fishing. 
Ten miles west of Dowagiac, on the 
Michigan Central; just as far from Eau 
Claire on the Big Four, it nevertheless 
has its full quota of resorters every 
summer. 

The discovery of the trout stream 
hinged on one of those days when, be- 
cause of the dampness or the drought 
or something or other, the Farmer could 
not do the day’s work he intended. So 
he said, “What do you say to a day’s 
trout fishing ?” 














FISHING IN THE OLYMPIC MOUNTAINS.—Hotel Piedmont. Lake Crescent, Washington. 





the possible exception of spots in Indi- 
ana. But, to cap the climax of astonish- 
ment, it is reached by a drive from those 
towns despised of anglers—St. Joe and 
Benton Harbor. True, the drive is 15 
miles, which takes one into some very 
good bass country. True, also, it can 
be reached by a longer ride on the rail- 
road and a shorter drive. But the rail- 
road at its nearest is 10 miles away— 
which may account for the trout. 

Quite a number of Chicago fishermen 
have heard of Sister Lakes, Michigan. 
There are three of the lakes—pretty lit- 


‘‘What?”’ yelled the recipient of this 
astonishing question. 

“Sh-sh sh! Easy, easy!” said the 
Farmer; “keep it quiet. We'll surprise 
some of these people tonight.” 

Of course he had to hitch up. A 
farmer never walks even a half-mile if he 
has a horse and a harness handy. But 
it so happened that this particular drive 
lengthened into several miles and termi- 
nated not far from the village of Cush- 
ing. The Farmer disengaged himself 
from the conveyance and silently led the 
way to a little ravine, where flowed a 
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clear, tumbling, shady little stream. It 
looked trouty, but little streams often 
do. Skepticism prevailed in the sus- 
picious Chicago mind. 

Why dwell upon the delicious details 
of the day, so often better told by our 
brothers, to whom this taste of Para- 
dise—trout fishing—is more familiar? 
Twelve really, truly, trout rode back to 
Sister Lakes in the carriage. What if 
none of them did weigh half a pound? 
what if the Farmer did catch nine of 
them? Only one, and that a fingerling, 
would have represented a new world 
conquered, 

Across the Berrien Springs bridge 
over the St. Joe River, and then south 
along the river road, and presently one 
crosses a rocky little brook, scarcely 
noticeable, that some of the natives 
speak of as the Trout Stream. The 
Chicagoan, hearing, smiles skeptically 
as usual. Wouldn’t he be surprised if 
he really knew? 

The country drained by the St. Joe 
and its tributaries, from Buchanan down, 
is a network of little streamlets—some 
of them beautiful beyond the dreams of 
the amateur photographer. They are 
so small, most of them, that the angler 
does not even think of fish as he stops 
for a drink of clear, cold water. Or, if 
he playfully drops a line in, he stands 
boldly on some conspicuous rock, for all 
the world to see. He catches no trout 
—Q. E. D., there are no trout to catch! 
Yet, even in the Northland, where the 
trout are unsophisticated, the experi- 
enced angler hides himself, proceeding 
as cautiously as if his mission were to 
put salt on a woodcock’s tail. Ye an- 
glers of little delicacy and less caution, 
can you declare there are no trout in the 
brook whose banks shake and crackle 
under your heavy tread? 

Perhaps it would be unwise to go into 
this country with trout as the sole object 
of the journey. But the summer days 
are long and the cool ravines are pleas- 
ant where the streamlets flow—and the 
trout are there. But they are not many 
-and they are wise—Oh! very, very wise, 
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and always frightened ; so the quest may 
not be successful. But what of it? ’*Tis 
something of a novelty, any way, this 
trout fishing so near home. And if the 
angler be a true trout fisher in his heart, 
one—just one—will amply reward a 
whole outing. For is it not much of the 
joy of life—and it is said without shame 
—to find bits of wealth where others are 
not wise enough to see them? 
Paut H. WooprvurF. 
Chicago, Illinois. 





PENNSYLVANIA’S TROUT INTERESTS. 





The open season for trout, which be- 
gan on April 15, came to a close on 
July 31. The last Legislature lengthened 
the lawful period for trout catching 15 
days, which was probably not conducive 
to an increase in the numbers of this 
particular finny tribe. The season was 
already so long that fortunate indeed 
was the big fellow that did not forget his 
wariness and get pulled during the 314 
months of danger; and lucky indeed 
was the little one, less than 6 inches tall, 
which did not get drawn out—to either 
repose in the basket or to go back so 
badly hurt that his hours were num- 
bered. Therefore, that the season should 
be shortened, rather than lengthened, is 
the belief of all followers of Izaak Walton. 

While not wholly disappointing, the 
season which has just closed did not, as 
a rule, satisfy the desires of Pennsyl- 
vania’s anglers. The results of the vari- 
ous expeditions were not large enough 
to cause the fisher folk to bore any one 
with a recital of their prowess. It is 
believed that quite a number did not 
hold off until April 15 before opening 
the season—all of which has tended to 
lessen Salmo’s numbers. 

Only on one day did the factors that 
must unite to produce an ideal perform- 
ance come into unison, and that was 
when Ralph Harwick fished Bear Run 
—a quite small stream at that. Weather, 
water, wind, bait and the finny ones all 
combined to favor the man, and in 25 
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minutes he caught 25 trout of the size 
that a man may lawfully keep. Bert 
Myers did the long-distance stunt—in 
one day whipping three streams which 
run parallel and are two miles apart. 
Energetic and faithful efforts were 
made by friends of the sport this spring 
to stock the streams. Many cans of fry 
were gotten from the U. S. Government 
and from our State hatcheries and de- 
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“One year I found a lot of cuttlefish 
that ran into the surf,” said a worker on 
one of the California beaches. ‘I was 
riding along the beach, and I got a pole 
and rode into them and killed about 
twenty, I guess. Some were eight or 
ten feet long. I hauled them up and 
showed them for four or five days in my 
whale tent; then I sold them to the 
fishermen, who salted them down for 














SILVER CREEK FALLS, ONTARIO.—On the Algoma Central and Hudson's Bay Ry., 
northwest of Sault Sainte Marie. A Wild and Beautiful Spot. ; 
Further Up Stream Big Trout are Taken, 


Compliments of JOHN M. BULKLEY, Monroe, Michigan. 





posited in the streams. But veteran an- 
glers say that, unless they are kept away 
from the deeper places where the big 
fellows lurk and look for their dinners, 
the little ones will soon be strangers 
in the big ones’ Department of the In- 
terior, rather than in our limpid moun- 
tain waters. Joun H. Browne. 
Penfield, Penna. 


bait, taking out the bills, eyes and pens, 
which I sold as curios. Each cuttlefish, 
besides a sac of indelible ink, had a pena 
foot long, a beautiful object, as delicate 
and fragile as a feather pen. The eyes 
when hardened looked like pearls, and 
they are mounted as pins. The bills are 
chestnut color and look like a parrot’s 
beak.” 











S. T. Hammond, a veteran sportsman 
of Springfield, Mass., has recently pub- 
lished, through the agency of Forest and 
Stream Pub. Co., New York, his story 
of My FRIEND THE PARTRIDGE. Price, 
$1.00, postpaid. 

We confess that we had not become 
acquainted with all of Mr. Hammond's 
essays upon subjects of interest to the 
sportsman. The exigencies of a life of 
work and cares hurry us through many 
a path that is bordered with flowers; we 
do not see them and we wonder at their 
origin when others go idly by with such 
treasures of the woodland ways. 

And that is why the unfolding of an- 
other book for a fair estimation of its 
merits, is prefaced with a sigh of resigna- 
tion ; vet once in a while the tattered mu- 
sician of the highway plays upon his 
vivlin tender songs and echoes of dor- 
mant memories, and our hearts are full 
and the tears come in our eyes; the un- 
expected happens, and for this we are to 
be thankful. We do not take it that Mr. 
Hammond is tattered, or of the highway, 
but he delivers the goods, as in our sim- 
ile; in his other days he was a barefoot 
boy—a brother of the wilderness—and 
his story of the partridge is written with 
a loving heart. 

The book is small, and so is a spool of 
thread ; but as we unwind it line by line, 
it leads us back to the white pine lands 
of the Emrire State, the beech-woods 
and fragrant valleys where the wake-rob- 
in sheltered the mayflower and the ane- 
mone; where the thrush sung back the 
cat-bird’s melodies, and where the thun- 
der of the partridge drum was like the 
threatening of a far-off storm; where 
squirrels chattered from the oaks and 
rabbits slunk into hollow logs. 

And the swamps! What wonderful 
haunts !—alternate spaces of open pools 
and wooded islands, where the sunshine 
fell on the yellow cowslip cups, or the 
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azalea shrubs were like sweet, shy maid- 
ens in their shell-pink gowns. Sometimes 
the boy, in his eager quest for spice-bush 
or sarsaparilla or winter-green—for his 
root-beer brew—would step on a mossy 
log from under which, with a thunder- 
ous roar of wings that made his hair 
stand up, a partridge would fly. Never 
there would he find her nest—for the 
bird knew better than to be seen until 
she had left it as far away as possible. 

Into such places lead the lines of Mr. 
Hammond’s book. He is 78 years of 
age, and still, he confesses, has much to 
learn about the partridge, the wisest of 
birds. But with what delight do we read 
his talks upon a subject so dear to his 
heart; they are melodies in prose, with 
never a numeral to mar the page—no 
calibres, or drachms, or chemical terms 
to worry the reader, like the grating of 
a worn-out phonograph. All the enthu- 
siasms of his boyhood are side by side 
with his old-year thoughts, and in the 
few chapters of his little book are woven 
all the threads of his happiest days. 

He has given it as his opinion, in his 
chapter on The Crazy Season, that the 
ruffed grouse or partridge only flies 
against houses and into windows during 
times of foggy weather. In 1871, when 
the writer of this article was a student 
at Cornell, he came down the hill from 
the University to his rooms on Lynn 
Street, just below the old cemetery. As 
he was going into the front yard, a large 
bird flew over his head and straight 
against the front of the house of a man 
who was afterwards a fish warden on 
Cayuga Lake. The bird fell to the 
ground and was found, with head erect, 
on the sidc walk. It was in a dying con- 
dition, and its neck was wrung, and it 
made a rare and delicious dish for two 
sophs. The house was white and the 
day was clear; the bird, like a gift of the 
Gods. 
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If you have ever hunted the partridge, 
long years ago, with the pioneer’s rifle, 
or later with a hammerless scatter-gun; 
it you have known the joys of the au- 
tumn woods in that rare harvest time of 
Nature, by the poet so misnamed “ the Mel- 
ancholy Days ”’; if you have been swelled 
with pride as you laid at your Mother’s 
feet the one or perhaps two of the “ pat- 
tridges ” your father had told you of; or 
if vou ever have been scared half to 
death by the thunder of their wings, get 


renowned Humphryes Mfg. Co. of 
Mansfield, Ohio, a copy of his very hand- 
some little book recounting his experien- 
ces in the mountain ranges (the Sierra 
Madre) of the State of Chihuahua, Mex- 
ico, and Mr. Carpenter has also sent us 
the two pictures herewith presented. 

It is a delight to read the tribute to 
Nature rendered by a man of affairs like 
this writer, in whose memory will forever 
linger the imagery of Mexican life; the 
Yaquis, the bandits and the Officiales de 








IN THE SIERRAS OF CHIHUAHUA.——“ Here we photographed our outfit and very properly 
named the canyon El Paseo del Diablo (Pass of the Devil) ”’ 





Mr. Hammond's little book and read it. 
You will dream of all these things again 
and be glad for the blessings that Mem- 
ory awakened brings. 
CHARLES F. ALLEN. 
* 2 6 

Bic GAME HUNTING IN THE SIERRA 

Mapre. By D. A. Carpenter. Published 

by the Author. 

We have recently received from Don- 
ald A. Carpenter, vice-president of the 


la Aduana (so much alike!); mules, 
mafanas and muchachos; tortillas, fri- 
joles and tamales—how the names come 
into the shops and offices of a great man- 
ufactory, mingling in the noisy clatter 
with visions of happy times! At Casas 
Grandes, 165 miles from the great and 
growing city of El Paso, Mr. Carpenter 
found in Mr. Pink Robertson, dispenser 
of vinous and ardent liquids, one of those 
enterprising Americans who are always 
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followed by the Flag, whatever may be- 
come of the Constitution, and to him was 
indebted for aid in outfitting. 

The party were successful in finding 
deer—killing seven—and had pleasant 
dreams of wild turkeys which they failed 
to find. In this connection we recognize 
the true spirit of a rationally minded 
sportsman: he accepts his disappoint- 
ment without complaint, showing that the 
lust for blood and slaughter has never 
entered his soul. The object of all out- 
door recreation should have no other 
form than the love of Nature and the 
pleasing change in living and surround- 
ings that is thus afforded. It is not pos- 
sible to quote from Mr. Carpenter’s story, 
but we tijuk that the pictures we give 
will ¢eciPmore than many pages of type. 
We wish the writer many happy trips 
into this or other green spots of the 
wilderness, and congratulate him on his 
success in this literary effort. 

_ . 

THE SpANisH JADE, by Maurice Hew- 
lett, has recently been published by the 
well-known firm of Doubleday, Page & 
Co., 133 East 16th St., New York. The 
publishers announce a price of go cents 
(special net) in this country, while the 
price in England is given as 6 shillings 
sterling or $1.50 in American money; 
they make no explanation of the reason 
for this difference, but it is fortunate that 
we have the advantage of a lower price 
in this instance. 

THE SPANISH JADE presents a con- 
stantly changing series of tragic and 
beautiful scenes. It is like a spot within 
the dim recesses of the Escurial, played 
upon through all the glorious colorings 
of consecrated windows by the light of 
a cloudless sun. The snowy purity of 
the lily, the glow of blood and flashing 
of wicked knives; songs that seem like 
the whisper of flower-strewn fields; the 
gleam of gold and jewels upon the wide, 
hot moors or out of deep-down chasms in 
a * haggard land’; smiles and kisses and 
tears, and a thousand intangible imageries 
like the flitting of butterflies, until there 
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seems no end to all the blended labor of 
the prism and the sun—this is in some 
measure a description of the impression 
made by this book, which deals with the 
most romantic of all lands and with a 
people who are the brightest bits of color 
in the mosaic of human life. 

The hero is not a hero—simply an 
Englishman, drawn for a moment into 
the whirlpool of Spanish love and hate 
by the gleam of the eyes of a gipsy girl— 
the * beautiful, iridescent bubble thrown 
up by some standing slough of vice "— 
who, nevertheless, was royal in her 
womanhood: a charming illustration of 
the prodigality and cruelty of Nature, 
who calls forth in darksome places the 
lily to be plucked by filthy hands and 
decks with all her finery the pheasant des- 
tined to the poacher’s pot. 

The book is clean, with no touch of 
French suggestiveness, and about: these 
two, whose lips but once have touched, 
come all the stealthy shadows of revenge 
and jealousy—murder that stalketh in the 
noonday and whispers its vespers or 
touches its strings to chords of love when 
the sun goes down. In the midst of it 
all is the Englishman, typical of his kind, 
ever calculating in his dealings with 
women, and drawn away at last by the 
pride of race to haunt the mercy-seat of 
the fair daughter of Britain, who had 
looked in his own with her “ clear, dis- 
dainful eyes ’’—thereby giving him “* his 
first acquaintance with the hot-and-cold 
disease.” 

Mr. Hewlett has written other books, 
and of his latest, “The Half-Way 
House,” good things are said; but in 
none of them can he claim to outdo his 
vivid swiftness of color and expression 
that enlivens THE SPANISH JADE. 

CHartes F. ALLEN. 
TRAINING THE Birp Doc. By C. B. 

Whitford. A book of 315 pages, 7% 

by 5 inches; appropriately illustrated. 

Price, $1.35 postpaid. Sent to any 

address on receipt of price by Sports 

Afield Pub. Co., Chicago. 

A most valuable addition to sportsman 
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literature is'C. B. Whitford’s latest book, 
* Training the Bird Dog.” Mr. Whit- 
ford has been a prolific writer on the 
subject of dog breaking during the past 
twenty years, and it was to be expected 
that he would put his mature and revised 
views between the covers of a book. In 
doing so he has made a distinct addition 
to the literature of the kennel. 
Whatever criticism may be made of 
the training method set forth by Mr. 
\Vhitford it should be said that the work 


tional Expressions, Sluggish Instincts, 
etc., may, at first glance, startle the 
novice. These chapters are studies in 
psychology and heredity, for which the 
amateur breaker is scarcely prepared. 
However, Mr. Whitford explains that he 
is dealing with a finished product and 
writes his advanced work on breaking 
for those who are prepared to take it 
and put it to good account. 

The general scheme, apart from jhe 
advanced studies, is as simple as it is 








IN THE SiERRAS OF CHIHUAHUA.——‘The Treasurer and the Photographer came 
iato camp with four fine bucks.”’ 





is entirely original, and, like all books 
that voice the author’s genuine expe- 
riences rather than the revised state- 
ments of others, this book has a fresh- 
ness and life in it which makes it inter- 
esting from cover to cover. 

At first glance those who are not ex- 
pert breakers will be disposed to feel 
that Mr. Whitford has taken his readers 
on rather too high ground in some of his 
chapters. Such profound subjects as 
Emotional Expression, Teaching Emo- 


original. Mr. Whitford analyzes the set- 
ter and pointer both from the physical 
and nervous sides—showing very clearly 
the limits of their capacity for work and 
acquiring knowledge. He shows the 
natural tendencies of setter and pointer ; 
shows the desirable and undesirable 
things they are likely to do under cer- 
tain conditions. Having done this, he 
points the way to a development of the 
good and a repression of the undesirable 
qualities. 
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The work deals more largely with a 
system of development than it does with 
breaking. Instead of having the dog ac- 
quire a lot of bad habits, of which it is 
necessary to break him, Mr. Whitford 
would have the breaker anticipate all 
these faults and prevent them from be- 
coming habits which it would take severe 
measures to remove. 

Great stress is laid upon instinctive 
tendencies, anticipation and habit. To 
develop the dog so he will do the de- 
sirable things as a matter of course and 
will have no inclination to do the unde- 
sirable things, is the key-note of the 
story. Over-breaking is what Mr. Whit- 
ford would have the breaker avoid. He 
would have the ideal field dog produced 
with as little breaking as possible. 

Any sportsman who has ever followed 
the pointer or setter afield, will keenly 
enjoy every page of “Training the Bird 
Dog.” 

* * * 

THAT truth may be more entertaining 
than fiction will be shown in “ Napo- 
leon’s Young Neighbor ”—a new book by 
Helen Leah Reed, presenting a side of 
Napoleon’s life which is not known even 
to many of the illustrious exile’s warmest 
admirers. Betsy Balcombe—the * young 
neighbor ”—was the little daughter of 
mr. Balcombe, at whose house “ The 
3riars”” Napoleon spent the first ten 
weeks of his stay on St. Helena. The 
recollections of Betsy, set down in mid- 
dle life, when she was Mrs. Abell, is the 
basis of Miss Reed’s volume. To this 
has been added other matter—with the 
result that a book on Napoleon is offered 
of exceptional interest to old and young, 
Published by Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton. 


<a 


AN OLD DOG STORY RE-VAMPED. 








A Lewiston (Maine) attorney is backed by a. 


Lewiston physician in his assertion that the 
following dog story is absolutely true. An in- 
telligent dog was afflicted by fleas. They 
clouded his existence, if we may believe appear- 
ances. He had chewed the hair from his sides 
and his eyes lacked lustre. The mangy creature 
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decided to take a bath in the waves of the 
ocean, and in so doing discovered that as the 
sea water rose’ about his sides und back, the 
fleas fled before it. Soon after the dog was 
seen backing out into deep water. He was next 
seen with a big wad of cotton in his mouth. 
The fleas crawled higher as the sea water rose 
about him. They occupied his back and then 
his head, made uncomfortable as they were by 
the salt-water; then at last, as the dog’s head 
sank very slowly beneath the waves, the multi- 
tude vacated it—jumping to the wad of cotton 
that was floating just at the dog’s nose. The 
fleas floated away forever on the fickle wad of 
cotton, while the dog swam ashore, to be for- 
ever embalmed in history by the story of the 
doctor and the lawyer and the newspaper.— 
Lewiston Journal. 

The above story is in all likelihood 
quite true. It is a well established be- 
lief in Eastern Canada that foxes resort 
to a similar method for getting rid of 
these lively pests and many instances 
are related in which they have been seen 
to gather up a mouthful of moss, float 
slowly into a lake or stream until noth- 
ing but the nose and bunch of moss could 
be seen on the surface, and then, letting 
go the moss in which the fleas had taken 
refuge, they swim ashore and allow their 
late enemies to navigate their own ship. 


Tue “mouse deer” is the chevrotain 
—one of the smallest of hoofed animals. 
It stands less than 12 in. in height at the 
shoulder. The prevailing color of the fur 
is brown, finely speckled with yellow ; the 
spots are large and sometimes run into 
each other and form stripes; the under 
parts of the body are white. It possesses 
the peculiar habit of walking on the tips 
of its hoofs. This lends a stiffness to the 
legs, which has gained for the chevro- 
tain the reputation of having no knee 
joints. It has no horns or antlers; but, 
as in the case of the musk deer, the male 
is provided with large canine teeth or 
tusks in the upper jaw. It is of exceed- 


ingly timid disposition and lies hidden 
in the jungle throughout the day and 
only ventures to feed in the early morn- 
ing and after dusk in the evening. In 
captivity this tiny native of India is quite 
tame but always shy. 
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TRAP AT EAGLE GROVE. 





Though held on two of the hottest days of the 
year, the 11th annual tournament of the Eagle 
Grove Gun Club was one of the pleasantest, best 
managed shoots of the year. 


PRELIMINARY SHOOT. 


Shot at. Broke. 
NE I ia 84 wnins's oc ePaper 125 120 
SIN PIN oan 04.5 og om guns hie sane 25 23 
Oe Ae 150 130 
| he eer eae ae 100 87 
I, MIS ook Gin cits. os snide webs 125 108 
NE INNS iad a ane. s-c- ws ceeen ea ciees 125 103 
NE III... cibcsecanwe oaths lors 50 41 
SO er eee ree 65 52 
he Bs SIO ose. 5.6 oes wes ecdn 11 7 
te Sees 225 152 
fe ee 25 14 
NE NEE ras ecieaerarace «keene eee 75 38 





ammunition and targets, $583.75. This means 
that 928 pounds of shot were thrown in the grass. 
Fred Gilbert made a run of 170 targets straight, 
and Geo. Maxwell a run of 108 straight. 

All the shooters agreed that this was one of 
the most successful events they ever attended. 


A. L. YEarous, See’y. 
Eagle Grove, Iowa. 
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FROM A LOVER OF MEXICO. 








Dear Sports AFIELD:—Answering your letter, 
I have never visited Mexico in the winter, but I 
have heard that owing to the dry dust it is better 
to go in the summer time. The heat is not nearly 
so bad as it is here, owing to the altitude. 

The trip down from El Paso to Torreon is very 
forbidding to most persons, though I revelled in it 
myself. To go by way of Laredo to Torreon would 











THE BIG MEET AT EAGLE GROVE, IOWA.—A Lull on the Firing Line. 








PROFESSIONALS SHOOTING THROUGH THE PROGRAM. 


5 Bh RPT ee 400 392 
| ese ren See 400 383 
A re hha 68k soe aewnieaes 400 370 
i a er 400 363 
a eee a peers 400 ° 361 
ER ee ire 400 357 
AMATEURS SHOOTING THROUGH THE PROGRAM. 
Foetpn BAUteRy. 2.20052. c cc ccees 400 371 
RUS Re 400 367 
OO ear 400 365 
EE ere rrr 400 363 
. eae 400 360 
NL ING: S'5rs.0.0.0- 9.00 vb 06 seen eae 400 356 
err 400 353 
Pe IR ca aceite cues ewes 400 350 
III o's oc sc teccas Mews 400 348 
Be CES 5 ox esti ose wees 400 315 
rR renee 400 313 
ee ce ws -0e. 50's srmneeae 400 302 
Ee ers 400 284 
ey III oo. 5k 6455-4. 605-4 400,500 400 273 


There were 11,875 targets thrown. Cost of 


not be so bad. You could go down to Monterrey 
and then to Torreon. That would give you a 
taste of a beautiful Mexican city, set in a ring of 
exquisite mountains. I think if there is any place 
in Mexico above San Luis Potosi or Aguas Ca- 
lientes that Mrs. King would like, the most acces- 
sible near Torreon would be Monterrey. But 
any one would be charmed with the country, the 
climate, the people and their customs further 
down. In fact, to write about them brings much 
longing to yours truly, Gro. F. PAvL. 
Peoria, Illinois. 


_— 





THE Cuicaco TABLE SuppLy Co., 1241 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, are doing a large business with 
their Old Settlers’ Club Whiskey. They guarantee 
its perfect purity, as it is shipped direct from 
their warehouse and does not pass through any 
other hands before reaching the consumer, Their 
advertisement in the present issue is certainly a 
most liberal offer. 
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ArTtTHUR A. Borck, expert taxidermist and fur- 
rier, 196 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich., has 
established a fine business which extends through- 
out the West. Mr. Borck is an expert in his line— 
making a specialty of animal heads—but is also 
an all-round artist and sportsman. 


* + * 


At the Brunswick (Ga.) shoot Peters shells won 
about everything in sight. C. G. Westcott was 
high amateur, with 551 ex 600, with one run of 89 
straight. H. D. Freeman won high professional 
and high general average with 565 ex 600. Messrs. 
Ward and Hatcher tied for second professional 
average with 561. All used Peters ammunition. 


* * * 


THE WITCHELL-SHEILL Co. now occupies one of 
the handsomest factory buildings in the Michigan 
metropolis, and sportsmen, sporting goods dealers 
and shoe men should not fail to visit the place 
where the famous Witch-Elk brand of sporting 
footwear is made—this house turning out every- 
thing in this line, from a light-weight rubber-soled 
sprinting shoe to a strong mountain-climbing boot 
for sportsmen. It is an axiom in the trade that, 
once a wearer of Witch-Elk boots, always a 
wearer. Write for complete Catalogue M to 
Witchell-Sheill Co., Detroit, Mich. 


7 7 * 


HERBERT Moore, chairman of the City Beau- 
tiful Committee of Spokane; Secretary Rice of 
the 150,000 Club and Mr. Corbaley recently re- 
turned from Lake View, Idaho, where tney landed 
more than 100 trout, the largest weighing 3% lbs. 
They found the weather ideal for fly fishing. Mr. 
Moore was modest in telling of the number of 
fish he caught, crediting the ‘‘whales’’ to the 
other mgmbers of his party, which also included 
Mr. Collins of Rockford, Wash., and Mr. Weber 
of Lake View. 

* ~ ~ 

At the Wilkesbarre (Pa.) shoot there took 
place perhaps the most remarkable live-bird match 
ever pulled off. It was a challenge match for a 
purse between Harvey Hess of Nanticoke and 
Thos. Eley of Wilkesbarre. The match was 100 
birds per man; 28 yds. rise. Mr. Eley missed his 
84th bird and Mr. Hess his 95th and each man 
went out with a score of 99 ex 100. Their fine 
shooting caused a lot of enthusiasm among the 
erowd present and the quality of their ammunitios 
was the sunject of general comment. Each man 
used Peters factory-loaded Ideal shells. 


* * * 


SPECIAL attention is called to the advertisement 
of E. C. Blake & Co., 42 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. They are Michigan’s largest dealers in raw 
and dressed furs and make a special feature of 
sending to all their clients advance information 
on the condition of the market, prices, ete. They 
are also the only house in America who send their 
prices sealed, and in other ways their clients have 
many advantages. All of our readers interested 
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in furs will do well to send their names and ad- 
dresses to E. C. Blake & Co., 42 Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 


* * * 


THE Picnic BROILER, made by H. R. Sackett, 
Rockford, Ills., is certainly a happy thought and 
should be appreciated by all who desire the good 
things of life. Made of heavy wire, it folds up 
to fit the bottom of picnic basket or other out-of- 
the-way places in canoe, launch or carriage. It can 
be placed in position instantly and is a perfect 
broiler for game birds, steaks, ete. For large 
camping parties we would suggest getting two of 
these broilers and placing them side by side. 
Many of our readers are now using them with 
great success on their camp hunts. They can be 
secured by mailing 50 ets. to H. R. Sackett, Rock- 
ford, Ills. 


* * * 


EvEN if you only go out a few days in each 
season, you should make it a point to provide 
yourself with a shooting coat. You will feel ten 
times more content with yourself—presenting a 
better appearance and (if you use a coat of the 
Upthegrove make) being in every way more com- 
fortable than if you were to wear your ‘‘ol< 
suit’’ coat. These coats, with patent fold under 
the arm-pits and their generous breadth of game- 
pockets, contribute as much to the pleasure of a 
day afield as any other part of the hunter's 
equipment. If you will write the Upthegrove 
Company, Dept. 6, Valparaiso, Ind., they will 
send you actual cut samples of the various cloths 
used, together with measuring blanks, special 
prices, ete. Being themselves practical sports- 
men, the members of this firm realize fully that a 
sportsman’s clothing, to be of real service and 
comfort, must be made just right. 


——__ 


TRAP AT DEL RIO. 





Following are the scores made by the members 
of the Val Verde Gun Club at their practice shoot 
Aug. 13. We had a very strong wind to shoot 
against, which accounts for the low scores that 
were made. 

We are arranging for a match shoot in the near 
future between two of our members, which will 
be very interesting. R. F. Johns and J. N. Platt 
will toe the mark and decide which is the best 
man. I am appointed manager of the contest and 
for fear it will be continued too long I have about 
decided to start them at the 20-yard mark and 
let them step back one yard until there is a miss. 
Have not decided on the date yet but will try to 
pull it off at one of our regular shoots when most 
convenient to the largest bunch of shooters. 


Shot at. Broke. 
IRE aici s ands. welamemaearh’a 6, @,6.6aere Mal 50 43 
BI sities werniom i edins  SRiosiabinte 50 45 
SS eee eee een were ° 50 45 
Re Caer eee Ree Tse 50 22 
EEE 50 47 
I tiie ao. 40.s clde.sns sen eee een , 50 42 
De ea nee I ee - 50 45 


RANCHER,. Sec’y Pro. Tem. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


WHO CAN EXPLAIN THIS? 

While hunting on Section 29, Township 34 
North, Range 11 East, Langlade County, Wis., 
I came across what looks like a small race 
track made by deer, and, although I have asked 
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ft. across, without a track in it. While around 
this and about 12 ft. wide was a race-track(?) 
in which the deer tracks were so thick that 
you could not put your finger in it without 
putting it in a track. The moss in the swamp 
was 8 inches deep, but in the race-track there 
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A NORTH WOODS RACE TRACK. 


many an old hunter what it was, I have never 
found one who could tell me. 

I was following a runway, and where it 
crossed a small spruce and tamarack swamp I 
found a spot about 26 ft. across and as round 
and clear cut as a track around a horse-power. 
In the centre was a bunch of moss about 2% 





was nothing but clean sand; not a particle of 
moss was left, nor was there a stick even. The 
track looked as if it had been in use for years 
and. was full of all sized tracks, from those of 
a big buck to the little fawns. Some were 


spread out, as if the deer had jumped high in 
the air and come down with all four feet spread 
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out; others looked as if they had run around 
the ring several times at full speed; others 
looked as if the deer had stood and danced a 
jig. They went around the ring in both direc- 
tions, but seldom directly across it. 

There were five runways centering in this 
ring and all were in use. There was no sign 
of a salt-lick that I could find. If it was a 
natural lick, why did they not disturb the moss 
in the centre of the ring? The outer edge of 
the ring was as smooth and regular as if it had 
been cut out by measure. I have spent nearly 
30 years in the woods, looking up timber, sur- 
veying, hunting, etc., but have never seen an- 
other like it, nor have I been able to find any 
one who could tell me what it was. Can any 
of your readers help me out? The enclosed 
rough sketch will show how it looked. I have 
never had a chance to watch the spot, but I 
am going to camp there if I ever get a chance 
and watch it for a week if necessary, to find 
out what the deer do there. E. S. Brooks. 

Antigo, Wisconsin. 

a en 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
H. W. CADWALLADER won second professional 
average at the Champaign (Ill.) shoot—scoring 
379 ex 400 with Peters shells. 


* * * 
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Tue Two Man Team Championship of Canada 
“was won by A. W. Westover of Sutton Junction 
and Dr. Stockwell of Sherbrooke, with a score of 
38 ex 48, both shooting New Schultze. 


* * * 


Tue high average for the entire tournament of 
the Dominion of Canada Trap Shooting Associa- 
tion’s contest, held at Sherbrooke Aug. 5 to 7, 
was awarded to E. H. Stevens. The high amateur 
average was won by Geo. Beattie of Hamilton. 
Both of the winners used Du Pont Smokeless. 


* * * 


ESPECIAL attention is directed to the Wallace 
Evans’ game farm at Oak Park, Ills.—a detailed 
description of which will appear in a future issue. 
This is the largest game farm in the world and 
has clearly demonstrated that the propagation of 
game birds is no experiment but can be made 
extremely profitable: We believe the article which 
we are now preparing will be read with unusual 
interest by sportsmen and Nature lovers in all sec- 
tions of North and South America and in the 
Islands of the Sea. 

* * 

THe Karr PortaBLe HOUSE is not a ‘‘make- 
shift’’ but a permanent structure, with the added 
features of simplicity of erection, saving in ex- 
pense, and no guess-work about the~ first cost. 
These houses are the only portable houses built 
with a steel frame, and are made in all sizes, 
from the hunters’ cabin to the summer cottage, 
church, store or office. They are comfortable in 
winter as well as in summer. Our readers should 
write the Karr Portable House Co., 605 Belle 
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Plaine Ave., Chicago, Ills., for full details, which 
are certainly most interesting to all who think 
of building. 
* ~ 6 
WE illustrate in our Advertising Dept. Marble’s 
Flexible Joint Rear Sight, which can be used on 
all rifles with long firing bolts. When not locked 


down a simple spring in the hinge joint 
instantly brings it into proper position, 
should it be struck on front or back. The 


lower sleeve is a jamb nut, which prevents the ele- 
vating sleeve from turning and holds the dise 
stem rigid at any elevation. Interchangeable dises 
allow change of aperture at will. A screw in bot- 
tom of stem makes point-blank adjustment easy. 
Ask for catalogue of all the many Marble sports- 
man specialties, sending your request to W. L. 
Marble, 104 to 132 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


* * * 


AN editorial note to Berta Hart Nance (whose 
sketches of Texas life and sport are well worth 
while), making inquiry as to the location of 
‘*Grassbur,’’ elicited the following characteristic 
reply: ‘‘*The town which I celebrate as Grass- 
bur in my short stories and articles, lies about 200 
miles to the west of Fort Worth, in Shackelford 
County. You can easily find it on any map. Find 
Fort Worth; the next county west is Parker) then 
Palo Pinto, then Stephens, then Shackelford. 
It is a long way north of Del Rio, which 
is in what we call the Devil’s River Coun- 
try; still, if you know that county, you know this. 
The same rolling prairie and green hills; the same 
mesquite, prickly pear, catclaw and buck-brush; 
the same wailing dove, ecstatic mocking-bird and 
swift chaparral cock; the same long drouths and 
occasional floods; the same warm-hearted people. 
A day’s drive from Grassbur slumbers old Fort 
Griffin, of historic fame, and all about are old 
Indian battle grounds. To the north lies the 
Plains Country with its sand, its ‘Gyp’ water and 
‘eap rocks.’ I certainly ought to know Texas— 
for I have never been out of the State and scaree- 
ly ever out of the mesquite country.’’ 


>_> 


THE DEADLY UNDER-TOW. 








Those deadly under-tows which so often prove 
fatal to swimmers are produced by tides and 
coast currents. The former only carry out at ebb 
tide; the latter usually zigzag along the shore. 

‘“Tf you are a robust swimmer,’’ says the editor 
of Cassell’s Journal, ‘‘you can generally over- 
come them by quick, alert strokes. If, however, 
you do not at once succeed, don’t persevere; for 
this is one of the exceptions to the rule about per- 
severance. Stop fighting before exhaustion comes 
and go with the tide or current. By resting a 
short time, you will have time to take your bear- 
ings and either make another attempt or call for 
assistance. Sometimes you will find the under- 
tow runs parallel to the shore. You may then let 
yourself be carried along, with the certainty that 
before long it will twist inshore, when a short 
spurt will bring you to safety.’’ 
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PHEASANTS 


I bave now for sale a superb fi‘ck of Engl sh Ring 
Neck Pheasants Just right for breeding this coming sea- 
son; all nice, tame, hand raised birds, Jarger and worth 
twice as much as the imported wild ones, I also have for 
sale a nice lot of full plumage, golden and silver pheasants ; 
also 1908 hatch of these varieties. 

I take pleasure in announcing that the first edition of 
my catalog, on which I have been working for some time 
past, is now ready. 

This book is 7x10 inches iv size, containing over sixty 
pages—forty of which are full-page color plates and half- 
tones of pheasants, wild ducks, etc., together with a full 
description of these birds, their habits, babitat and char. 
acteristics. Also half-tone engravings of breeding pens, 
brooder coops, co..ps for setting hens and other appliances 
of my perfection which aro used on the farm, inciuding a 
list of special feeds In fact this elegant book shows by 
true photographic illustrations how pheasants, wild ducks, 
etc., are raised in immense numbers on the largest and 
most successful game propagating farm in the world. 

Many other valuable features are incorporated between 
its covers, making it the most complete and artistic work 
of the kind ever presented. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that this catalog 
which has entailed so mach work, research and expense, 
was not designed to be aimlessly circulated, but is intended 
only for those who will value and appreciate an effort not 
only of a thoroughly practical nature, but of true artistic 
worth as we!l. 

To achieve this result I have resorted to the expedient 
of making a charge of $1 00 per copy. On receipt <f the 
price acopy will be forwarded to you, together with a cer- 
tificate good for one dollar to apply on any purchase you 
may make of me at any time, so in reality this beautiful 
and valuable work is free to all my customers. 


WALLAGE EVANS, 


Game Propagating Farm, Oak Park, Hl. 








KARR PORTABLE HOUSES 


Suitable for Summer Cottages, Winter Dwellings, 
Garages, Etc. The only Portable House with 


steel frame. Substantially constructed. Ready 
made in sections. Erected in a few hours. 
WE MAKE ALL SIZES, 


Save expense and avoid “guess work” on cost 
of your building. 








This 6 Room House, $475 Completete. 
Send for Catalogue and Prices, 


KARR PORTABLE HOUSE C0., 
605 Belle Plaine Avé., Chicago, Ills. 

















“It’s Birds Sure”’ 


Dog and man know it. The 
man also knows that his shells 
are right because they are loaded 
with powder manufactured by 
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the name that guarantees ex- 
cellence. Du Pont brands are: 


Shotgun Smokeless 


DUPONT 
HAZARD 


“INFALLIBLE 
NEW SCHULTZE" 
NEW f£ Improved "’ 


Black Sporting Powders 


L.& R. “ORANGE EXTRA SPORTING 
HAZARD KENTUCKY RIFLE 
DU PONT RIFLE 


Insist on having all your shells 


loaded with Du Pont brands. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. 


OUR will interest you—Fac-similes of 
OFFER Portraits of Winners of National 
Ficld Trial Championships. Write 

Dept. 4, Du Pont Co., Wilmington, DeL 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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J. J. Bastian, 992 West Madison St., Chicago, 
has won commendations from fishermen wherever 
his casting and trolling leader has been tested. 
This device is of the greatest utility when fishing 
for large game fish, like the pike, muscallonge and 
tarpon. It is equipped with two swivels, includ- 
ing snap swivel. The popular length—5 inches— 
is sold for 15 cts., postpaid, and every tackle box 
should certainly contain several of Bastian’s un- 
equaled casting and trolling leaders. 


* * 7 


Lou J. EPpiINnGeR, 301 Gratiot Ave., Detroit, 
Mich., is well-known as the ‘‘artist taxidermist.’’ 
In addition to his regular business, he makes a 
specialty of teaching taxidermy by mail. By 
adopting his methods, sportsmen can mount their 
own trophies and gain much valuable experience. 
Taxidermy is an art and Eppinger is a worthy ex- 
ponent of its basic principles. He makes a spe- 
cialty of deer heads and wild-fowl (mounted on 
panels) and warrants all his work to be moth- 


proof. 
* * * 


THE duck and goose decoys made by J. W. 
Reynolds, 68 So. Morgan St., Chicago, are cer- 
tainly ‘‘the best yet’’ in their line. They are 





Geese Decoys open ready for use. 


light weight and can be set out and picked up in- 
stantly in groups of three; furthermore, they are 
marvelously life-like when seen floating on the 
water. Write for special circulars and price-list. 


* * * 


THE Ww. FRANKFURTH HARDWARE Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., are a liberal and up-to-date con- 
eern. The Frankfurth Special Double-barrel 
Hammerless Shotgun is certainly worthy the at- 
tention of all sportsmen. This gun is made for 
the shooter who desires the best material in a 
thoroughly well-made gun and who does not care 
for the exquisite finishing and engraving be- 
stowed upon the higher priced arms. Simple in 
construction, the Frankfurth is built for service. 
If your local dealer does not handle this gun, send 
direct to the Wm. Frankfurth Hardware Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., for Gun Catalogue and Loaded 
Shells List. 


* * * 


‘*Witp Rice’’ is the title of an interesting 
booklet, just published by Northrup, King & Co., 
543 Seed Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn., which explains 
all about the successful cultivation of this valuable 
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cereal, and we all know that where wild rice grows, 
ducks will come. The Northrup-King rice seed 
has won a great reputation for this Northwestern 
firm wherever used and individual sportsmen and 
club secretaries will make no mistake in planting 
it in their favorite ducking grounds. Those of us 
who have burned powder on the rice lakes of On- 
tario and Minnesota know what a great attrac- 
tion it is to all wild-fowl, and this little book, 
which will be sent free to any address, tells you 
all about its successful propagation. 
* * * 

EverY sportsman is liable to an accident at 
one time or another, and so we should, all of us, 
make it a point to be prepared by carrying a tube 
of Carpenter’s Liquid Court Plaster. This is the 
original liquid court plaster and its manufacturers 
offer $1,000 for every drop of collodien or acid 
found in its composition. Eminent physicians in 
all parts of the world speak highly of its curative 
properties. It protects and heals cuts, burns, 
bruises, and insect stings; is antiseptic; prevents 
blood-poisoning and will not wash off—a_ good 
article to stick to. Made in 3 sizes at 10, 25 and 
50 ets. per tube. A sample tube will be sent to 
any address on receipt of 10 cts. by the Carpenter 
Chemical Co., 54 State St., Detroit, Mich. 

* * * 

‘*T EXPECT to go on my annual fishing trip very 
soon,’’ writes Dr. W. H. Steele of Hastings, Neb., 
‘fand may not get around to that article until my 
return. I have just returned from a trip through 
Western Nebraska, and, from observation and in- 
quiry, I should judge that the fall shooting will 
be good. While waiting for the train at Trenton 
(Hitcheock County) the other day, I heard the 
call of our little brown beauties in every direction, 
and Bob White’s cheery whistle reminded me of 
other days when game wes more plenty. Prairie- 
chickens are also more abundant than usual, owing 
to the enforcement of the law and the very fa- 
vorable weather during their breeding season. 
They do enforce the law now, in certain sections 
of Nebraska, where it was not enforced a few 
years ago, and the local sportsmen are taking an 
interest in its enforcement. It is hard to en- 
force a law when the local sentiment is against 
it; but when local shooting and fishing clubs take 
hold of the matter it is possible to accomplish 
much good with the game laws we now have on 
our statute books, although there is much room 
for improvement in them.’’ 


ip 


OF INTEREST TO MUSIC LOVERS. 

A capital bit of dance music for the piano is 
The Three in One Two Step, just published by 
a leading musical house. This two step is a rare 
good one and will delight thousands of our read- 
ers. A copy will be mailed to any one sending 
their address and 10 cts. (stamps or silver) to 
The Three-in-One Oil Co., 151 New St., New York 
City. A good offer, as the publisher’s price for 
the piece is 50 ects. If musical, send in your 
dime and get one. 
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STEVENS 


NEW DOUBLE-BARREL SHOTGUNS 


fitted with 


STEVENS COMPRESSED 
FORGED STEEL BARRELS- 
| DEMI-BLOC SYSTEM 


Superb for Trap or Field.” 


























Strongest breech mechanism ex- 
f tant. 


Barrels and Lug all Gompressed 
and Forged in one piece. 


Brazing of Barrels, Loop and Ex- 


tension Rib all in one process. 


STEVENS DEMI-BLOC GUNS cannot 
shoot loose. 


Range in Price from $25.00 to $60.00 
subject to Dealers’ Discount. 


If you cannot obtain from your 
Dealer, we ship direct, express 
prepaid, upon receipt of Catalog 
Price. Send 2 cent stamp for de- 
tailed descriptive matter. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY, 
P. 0. Box 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Atield” when writing advertisers. 
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At the Pearl Beach (Mich.) meet, L. H. Reid 
won second professional, breaking 292 ex 300, 
shooting Peters factory-loaded shells. 


* * * 


W. H. Ewrne of Montreal, who won the Olympic 
Individual Championship in England, added two 
more honors to his name by winning the Amateur 
Championship of Canada with 49 ex 50 and the 
Grand Canadian Handicap with 47 ex 50 and 24 
ex 25 in the shoot-off. 

* * * 

For duck shooting the boats manufactured by 
the W. H. Mullins Co., 145 Franklin St., Salem, 
0., are unequaled, as they can be used with great 
satisfaction in shallow water or through tangled 
grass and reeds. A complete catalogue of their 
celebrated steel boats will be sent to sportsmen 
by the Mullins Company, on receipt of request. 


* * * 


W. C. Karmprer, 259 Elm St., Chicago, tax- 
idermist (established 1857) has a long record of 
success. His work is well-known and his cus- 
tomers are located everywhere throughout the 
West. Kaempfer is a student of Nature and his 
work shows that he knows the actual conditions of 
animals, birds, fish, ete., as they are under natural 
surroundings. The hunting season will soon be in 
force and sportsmen who wish to preserve their 
trophies should make careful choice in selection of 
an expert. 

* * * 

At the 39th Annual Prize Shoot of the New 
England Schuetzen Bund, at Westville, Conn., 
Stevens rifles and Stevens telescopes won all the 
leading prizes, as usual. One, two, three, order 
was the Stevens performance on the ring target; 
while 1st and 2d prizes were also won by Stevens 
rifles on the honor target. F. C. Ross made 67 
points out of a possible 75 on the honor target— 
defeating over 50 crack marksmen. As is his cus- 
tom, Mr. Ross shot his Stevens rifle, equipped with 
a Stevens telescope. - 

* * * 

Or the many firms who advertise persistently 
with a view to imcreasing the demand for their 
goods, we know of none whose advertising is 
more pleasing to the eye or more convincing in 
the honest setting-forth of its claims than that of 
Messrs. Wm. Lanahan & Son, makers of Hunter 
Baltimore Rye—famous the world over for its 
purity and mellow softness of taste. In addition 
to knowing the real value of their excellent prod- 
uct, the Hunter Rye people show in their adver- 
tising a pleasing combination of tactful modesty 
and reliance on the good judgment of the public. 


* * * 


Gustav BopEN, 356 Monroe Ave., Detroit, Mich., 
makes a specialty of mounting whole animals, 
heads, birds, fish, etc., as well as tanning, mount- 
ing and lining skins for rugs. He possesses the 
happy knack of mounting his large animals in a 
manner marvelously true to life. Any of our 
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readers who may be so fortunate as to secure a 
mountain lion, deer, elk or wolverine, would do 
well by getting Mr. Boden to mount it—either 
the whole ‘‘critter’’ or its head. For the grade 
of work turned out, his charges are most reason- 
able. His original method of mounting fishes, 
in such a way as to preserve their natural colors, 
wins high praise wherever seen. Tell him what 
you want done and write for price-list. 


* * * 


Writes John H. Browne of Penfield, Pa.: 
‘The fishing in this part is getting to be a thing 
of the past. Nevertheless, we are stocking the 
streams every year with fish fry, which I claim 
are too small to do any good. No matter how we 
put them in, they are either too weak to take 
eare of themselves or what few larger’ trout are 
left when the season closes eat them. I there- 
fore claim it to be a useless expense and trouble 
in putting them in. I would like to hear from 
others in regard to stocking trout streams with 
small trout. I do believe in stocking the streams 
with young trout that are large enough to take 
care of themselves with proper care. Would be 
pleased to hear from any of your readers in 
Sports AFIELD.’’ 

* * = 

A VERY interesting catalogue is that issued by 
the Union Fire Arms Co., describing the Union 
double-barrel and single-barrel shotguns, the Union 
repeating shotgun and Union automatic revolvers. 
The Union repeating gun is made in both 12 and 
16 gauges, with barrels of any desired length and 
weighing from 7% to 7% Ibs. All of these guns 
are bored especially for nitro powder and are 
noticeable for their covered mechanism and the 
fewness of their parts. The newest Union Model 
is known as the Featherweight—a 16-gauge re- 
peater that will commend itself to any sportsman 
for its lightness, fine balance and accuracy. It is 
a genuine 16-gauge, made from the ground up; is 
a hammerless, with checkered grip, hinged breech- 
block, covered mechanism and easy take-down sys- 
tem, and ranges from 5% to 6% Ibs. in weight. 
A pleasing feature of these arms is their safety. 
due to their having no open communication in the 
rear. In using these guns, the shooter is pro- 
tected by a solid wall of steel between himself and 
the exploding shell. Send your request for one of 
these catalogues to the Union hire Arms Co., 279 
Auburndale, Toledo, Ohio, and learn what promi- 
nent sportsmen think of these guns. 


THE SPOKANE SHOOT. 








The Spokane Chamber of Commerce has con- 
tributed $250 to the fund to be used as purse 
money at the big Pacific Coast handicap shoot in 
Spokane Sept. 10, 11 and 12. More than $2,000 
in prizes will be distributed. At the last meeting 
of the Spokane Rod and Gun Club a Soliciting 
committee was appointed. The Washington Water 
Power Co. has donated the use of the Natatorium 
Park ball grounds for the shoot and it is expected 
to have experts from all parts of the country. 
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_ Midnight Oil 


If the man who is compelled by necessity, or impelled by 


ambition, to work at night, will avoid “stimulants” and lunch on 


Grape-Nuts 


and cream; he will find his strength keeping up, and his brain 
clear and responsive to his demands. 


**There’s a Reason.” 


Postum Cereal Co., Lid,, Battle Creek Mich., U.S, A. 
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F. NusspauMerR & Sons, taxidermists, 18 So. 
Desplaines St., Chicago, were established in 1868 
and have built up a fine business by satisfying 
their customers—their work being remarkable for 
its fidelity to Nature. They make a special fea- 
ture of preserving the natural colors of fish, with- 
out the use of paint. Their booklet is well ar- 
ranged and gives a complete list of prices on prac- 
tically every grade of taxidermic work. 

* * ¢ 

THe Hunrer ArMs Co. issue a decidedly in- 
teresting circular about their new No. 00 Grade 
L. C. Smith 16-gauge hammerless. Made of 
armor steel with 24; 26 and 28-inch barrels—the 
stock being a handsome piece of English walnut 
(half pistol grip) and the locks of the usual high- 
grade Hunter quality. Surely a good gun at a 
most moderate price. ‘‘This No. 00,’’ Secretary 
John Hunter writes us, ‘‘is a 16-guage all over. 
Not eut dewn from a 12-gauge and called a 16, 
but made right from the foundation up.’’ Men- 
tion Sports AFIELD and ask the Hunter Arms Co., 
Fulton, N. Y., to send you their beautifully illus- 
trated catalogue of L. C. Smith guns. 

* * * 


INTEREST in revolver shooting among the police 
of the country is steadily increasing. Saginaw, 
Mich., Cincinnati, Washington and Savannah are 
among those cities which are paying particular 
attention to this work. At Savannah recently the 
mounted men of the police force have taken to 
firing at silhouette targets from the backs of their 
horses while riding at high speed. Some excel- 
lent scores were made. The police departments of 
several Eastern cities conduct correspondence 
matches, the records being taken in one city and 
forwarded to the other. Pistol practice by the 
police appeals very strongly to the average citizen 
beeause of the number of innocent bystanders who 
have suffered from the inability of policemen to 
shoot straight. Washington is very fortunate 
in this respect, as many of its policemen were 
formerly soldiers and sailors and they keep up 
their practice more or less faithfully—Tezxas 
Field and Sportsman. 

* * a 

Tue Audubon Society of the Peacock Military 
School of San Antonio, Tex., acting in the in- 
terest of game and song-bird protection, advertises 
for eats’ tails, especially the tails of stray cats, 
homeless and ownerless cats—for which it will 
pay 5 ets. each. The Society hopes in this way to 
rid that seetaon of hundreds of cats which depend 
largely for their existence on song and game 
birds. It is not making war upon cats which have 
homes, cats which are pets or cats which are fed 
and eared for by their owners, but exclusively 
upon eats which have to forage, and in doing so 
destroy large numbers of game birds. San An- 
tonio is said to be richly endowed with stray cats 
and the Audubon Society feels that something 
must be done to get rid of them and in so doing 
save hundreds upon hundreds of birds every year. 
We wonder how such a suggestion would be re- 
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ceived in this country? During the holiday sea- 
son in our large towns the cats left homeless by 
their owners practically live on birds in the parks 
and squares. 

* * * 

BruiN—brown, shaggy and hungry—recently 
made a call at Charley Svenson’s cabin in the Buf- 
falo Hump district, Idaho, while the owner was 
in the diggings at the foothills, and what that 
bear didn’t do isn’t worth mentioning. Whether 
it was a brain-tornado or not, is difficult to tell, 
but the usually neatly kept cabin presented all the 
appearances of having been visited by a cyclone 
when Svenson returned from the hills. The 
miner was on the inside before he became aware 
of the cause of the disturbance, and, after rip- 
ping out some strong language, made a dive for 
the door. The exit lacked the spirit of ‘‘ After 
you, my dear Alphonse,’’ but Charlie wanted to 
get out first. He did—with the bear a.,close sec- 
ond. The man shinned up a nearby tree, at the 
base of which Bruin dared him to come down. 
‘*Not for me,’’ quoth Charlie; ‘‘I’ll stay here till 
the next crop of pine cones is harvested.’’ On his 
partner’s reaching the scene an hour afterward, 
the bear made tracks for the tall timber and has 
not re-appeared since. 


> 


A SPLENDID BOOK. 





*‘T am much pleased with Camp Kits and 
Camp Life, by Chas. Stedman Hanks, which you 
sent me as a premium for two subscriptions to 
Sports AFIELD,’’ writes E. A. Wilkinson, Ben- 
nett, Neb.; ‘‘it gives one lots of good hints. 
Everyone who likes to hunt or fish or shoot at 
the traps ought to have one of these books. A 
man can use a gun for 20 years and think he 
knows about all there is to know about a gun; 
but if he reads this book through it will open 
his eyes on a good many, points that he never 
thought of. Will send you in a good batch of 
subscriptions soon.’’ 


THE OLD BUFFALO DAYS. 








There is on record at the War Dept. a document 
bearing witness to how plentiful buffaloes were 
within the memory of many men now living. It 
is the ‘‘return’’ for several rounds of cannon 
ammunition, expended in Kansas in 1867 to divert 
the course of a great herd of buffalo .that was 
bearing down toward a camp of soldiers with a 
force that threatened to overwhelm it. At least 
one officer is alive who saw these shots fired and 
he describes the herd as literally reaching as far 
as the eye could see. It was a long time in pass- 
ing the camp, whose occupants watched it in 


silence, awed by the spectacle. Gen. St. George 


Cooke once halted a regiment of cavalry on the 
plains to permit a great herd of antelope to pass 
and he was not a man easily halted when on duty. 
His humanity impelled him to withhold the regi- 
ment from mangling and maiming the antelope, 
which were allowed the right of way. — Boston 
Transcript. 














